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at  your  HOLTON 


and  try  it 


Doalor,  You'll  oaslly  understand  why 


Xn  a  short  year  and  a  half  the  Holton 
Model  28  Cornet  has  won  amazing  popu¬ 
larity  among  leading  soloists,  band¬ 
masters  and  students  across  the  nation. 
It’s  the  dealer’s  "most  called  for" 
comet  today! 

Put  the  Model  28  to  your  lips  and  you’ll 
know  why.  It’s  packed  with  power  —  tre¬ 
mendous  carrying  power  —  has  a  full, 
round,  mellow  tone,  and  scintillating 
beauty.  'The  "28”  has  particular  appeal  to 
the  musician  who  wants  an  instrument 
of  medium  large  bore  —  with  a  true 
cornet  tone.  Tuning  is  superlative,  even 
on  E  and  F,  making  it  one  of  today’s 
most  versatile  instruments.  You  get  all 
this  —  and  beauty,  too,  in  graceful  design, 
rich  hand  engraving,  gleaming  nickel 
silver  trimming  with  modernistic  braces 
and  ferrules —  in  the  Holton  Model 
28  Cornet. 


MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  OVER  A  NALF  CENTURY 


n  /fotrofi! 


Frank  HOLTON  &  Co 

326  North  Church  Street 

BLKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


I’ve  compared  all  three 


Martin  Zwick,  solo  clarinetist  of  the 
Utah  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Maurice  Abravanel,  is  an  ardent 
Leblanc  enthusiast.  He  has  studied  in 
France  under  the  great  Vacellier,  and 
holds  the  coveted  Licence  de  Concert 
award  from  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris. 


my  choice  is  im^MQ 


As  a  student  in  Paris,  Martin  Zwick  tested  all  the  best  known 

French  clarinets.  He  sought  the  advice  of  leading  teachers  and 
concert  artists.  His  choice  was,  and  is,  Leblanc! 

Sincere  artists  everywhere— Cerminara,  Abato,  Zwick  and  countless 
others— are  changing  to  Leblanc.  They  have  discovered  in  the 

Aod'ele  Symphonie  an  entirely  new  concept  of  clarinet  perform- 
I  ance ...  a  combination  of  desirable  qualities  never  before  achieved 
in  one  instrument.  No  matter  how  well  satisfied  you 
I  may  be,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  this  amazing  new  clarinet. 

Writ*  for  Froo  Booklott.  A  postcard  or  letter  to  G.  Leblanc  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
will  bring  you  full  information  on  the  Leblanc  Symphonie.  including  test 
passages.  Also  a  free  copy  of  the  Zwick  booklet  on  clarinet  tone,  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Leblanc  dealer.  No  obligation,  of  course! 
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1  Try  a  WhifahaHI  Not*  it*  rich  ten*  .  .  . 
i  fliM  inlonalioii  .  .  .  Mnort  looks.  Whito- 
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Nunxio  Barbera  of  Keyser,  West  Virginia 


fv*n  whilm  boxing  hit  way  to  o  Goldon  Gtovot  Chompionthip  in  1936,  and  dirotting  a  U.  S 
Army  band  in  Garntany  in  1946,  Nunzio  tarbara  did  not  lota  tight  of  hit  goal— that  of  wsldins 
tha  lalantt  of  young  school  musicians  into  bonds  and  antamblat  of  which  both  studont  and  dirsetor 
would  ba  proud,  tafora  cominu  to  tha  Minaral  County  School  in  Kaytar,  ha  diractad  bonds 
North  Carolina  and  Watt  Virginia.  Now,  ninaty  alamantary  and  high  school  pupils  in  tha  Kaytar 
iiatrumanlal  music  program  bogun  jutt  loti  yaar,  ora  profiting  by  Mr.  Borboro's  having  chossn 
tooching  os  hit  profattion. 

Organization  of  tttrall  musical  antamblat  it  Mr.  tarbara't  antwar  to  tha  problam  of  giving  studwits 
o  good  foundation  for  band  m*mb*rship.  Ha  faalt  too,  that  tha  small  schools  atpacially,  could  profit 
by  ditcovaring  tha  possibifitiss  of  tha  antambla.  Mambarthip  in  thorn  givat  students  at  laatt  soon 
•xporisne*  in  group  parformanca,  avan  though  •nrollmonts  in  thata  small  schools  mok*  it  imposiibl* 
to  maintain  bonds  and  orchostros. 

Irtcidantally,  this  was  tha  topic  of  hit  Mattar't  thosis  whif*  at  W*st  Virginia  Univartity.  Hit  Bachalor 
of  Music  Fducotion  dagraa  it  from  Shanandoah  Consorvotory  of  Music.  And  whil*  in  Garmany,  Mr. 
Barbara  ttudiad  trumpot  undar  Adolph  Fronde.  Anothor  occomplishmont  wh*n  ho  was  ovorsoos  woi 
b*ing  guast  Irumpal  soloist  with  tha  Wiatbadan  Symphony  in  1946.  In  tha  arranging  dapartmani,  ha 
was  priviligad  to  hava  on*  of  his  orcfwstrol  manuscripts  chackad  by  tha  Anwricon  composor,  ''.abort 
Kuttall  tanrtatf,  who  did  orch*strations  for  th*  music  of  C*org*  Corshwin  ornf  laroma  Korn. 

A4r.  Barbara't  wifa  it  alto  o  musician  and  tog*th*r  tfwy  or*  s**ing  that  young  Rita  and  Fmi* 
start  out  aorly  in  thoir  musical  coraart.  Kita,  7,  ploys  th*  piano,  and  Ernia,  5,  it  following  in  hit 
fathar't  footstaps  on  tha  Irumpal. 

Haft  off  to  a  consciantious  and  tolantad  diractor  and  taochar  whos*  guidanca  will  continu*  fa 
anrich  tha  livas  of  countlass  boys  and  girls  throughout  this  land. 

ir  ir  ir  ir  ir  ir  if 


“Jhejf,  CbtSL  TnaJdng, 

CbmhiccuWMJikaL'’ 


School  musicians  applaud 
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On  the  Cover 
The  hcart>warming  picture 
on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
presents  to  you  Shirley  and 
Sharon  Hagen,  of  the  Glas> 
gow,  Montana,  High  School 
Band,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Roy  C.  Snyder. 
Read  their  full  and  interest¬ 
ing  story  on  another  page 
of  this  issue. 
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Edited  exclusively  for  grade  and  high  school  musicians 
and  their  directors.  Used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  music 
motivator  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  America. 
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Have  We 
Really  SOLD 

Our  Communities  on 

MUSIC 


EDUCATION? 

Or  Are  We  Taking  Too  Much  for  Granted? 


Om:  Of  The  Strongest  Arguments 
used  by  Public  School  music  teachers 
in  support  o{  their  program  is  that 
money  spent  for  buying  instruments, 
uniforms,  and  music,  is  money  well 
spent.  We  music  educators  fully 
understand  this  simple  fact,  but  the 
hard-headed  business  man  who 
measures  values  in  dollars  and  cents 
is  not  so  easily  convinced.  He  wants 
objective  evidence  to  show  that  his  tax 
dollars  and  contributions  are  produc¬ 
ing  results. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  aesthetic 
and  cultural  values  derived  from  a 
music  program  far  out-weigh  the  costs 
incurred,  these  benefits  are  hard  to 
measure  in  dollars  and  cents.  What, 
then,  are  some  of  the  benefits  that  can 
be  measured  objectively?  One  of  the 
major  problems  in  every  community  is 
juvenile  delinquency.  Educators  and 
social  workers  are  agreed  that  a  music 
program  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
combating  crime  among  our  youth; 


however,  music  teachers  are  not  doing 
their  part  in  bringing  this  fact  before 
the  public.  ' 

When  you  go  before  the  board  of 
education  or  the  Rotary  Club  and  ask 
for  financial  support  of  your  music 
program,  what  facts  do  you  present 
to  convince  the  man  who  pays  the  bill 
that  he  is  making  a  good  investment? 
If  you  are  one  who  simply  presents 
the  old  familiar  cIiche,TEACH  A  BOY 
TO  BLOW  A  HORN  AND  HE  WILL 
NEVER  BLOW  A  SAFE,  you  are  not 
making  your  point  as  strong  as  you 
should.  In  the  mind  of  the  average 
citizen,  the  saying  sounds  rather 


clever,  but  he  is  not  convinced  that  it 
is  based  on  fact. 

Where,  then,  may  you  go  for  facts? 
The  most  reliable  sources  are  penal 
and  corrective  institution  expenditure 
and  case  history  records.  Your  local 
and  state  authorities  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  in  providing  information  for  ^ 
you;  for  they  have  learned  that  the  ^ 
more  the  citizenry  knows  regarding 
the  extent  and  nature  of  delinquency 
problems  the  easier  it  is  to  carry  out 
their  program. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts  the 
writer  discovered  regarding  the  cost 
and  nature  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 


£.  9/7.  SakJuiqjcuuL 

Assisfanf  Professor  of  Music  Education 
The  UelversitY  of  Texas,  Aesfle 
The  College  of  Flee  Arts 
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Mr.  Bakkagard  wrHas  an  arousing 
(hasit  which  should  mova  many  music 
directors  to  a  more  active  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  thamsalvas,  their  jobs,  and 
their  opportunities. 


his  state:  Texas  maintains  three  cor¬ 
rective  institutions  for  delinquent 
youth,  at  a  yearly  operational  cost  of 
1942.850.  Many  of  these  youth  are 
never  “corrected”  and  eventually  find 
themselves  in  the  state  prison.  The 
combined  cost  of  operating  the  cor¬ 
rective  institutions  and  the  state 
prison,  exclusive  of  capital  outlay, 
represents  a  three  million  dollar 
yearly  expenditure  of  the  tax  payer’s 
money.  Even  this  great  amount  does 
not  represent  the  total  cost  to  the 
citizens  of  the  state;  for  it  takes  into 
consideration  only  those  criminals  who 
are  apprehended.  Also,  it  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  thousands  of  broken  street 
^  light  buibs  and  other  similar  petty 
’  offenses  that  never  reach  the  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  case  his¬ 
tory  of  prison  inmates  reveals  that 
only  a  third  of  them  have  gone  beyond 
the  5th  grade  in  school.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  their  leaving  school 
is  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  both 
the  student  and  the  parent.  Each  of 
us  who  has  taught  music  can  point 
with  pride  to  potentially  delinquent 
boys  and  girls  who  have  remained  in 
'  school  to  graduate  and  become  useful 
I  citizens  primarily  through  Interest 
which  was  stimulated  by  playing  in 
I  our  band  or  orchestra  or  singing  in 

I 


These  Are  FACTS 

Not  Fiction 


our  chorus.  This  is  an  extremely  good 
selling  point  for  music  and  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every 
citizen. 

Your  community,  as  every  com¬ 
munity,  has  certain  peculiar  delin¬ 
quency  problems  that  would  provide 
excellent  arguments  in  support  of  your 
program.  In  one  of  our  Texas  com¬ 
munities  a  series  of  Juvenile  rob- 
eries  ended  in  committing  four  boys 
to  a  corrective  institution;  in  another, 
three  school  boys  killed  themselves  by 
playing  Russian  roulette.  It  should  be 
a  simple  matter  to  convince  these 
communities  that  their  youth  need  to 
have  some  constructive  expression  for 
their  leisure  time  activities.  One  of 
your  jobs  as  music  director  is  to  con¬ 
vince  your  public  that  music  can  help 
satisfy  this  unmet  need. 


Taxpayers — and  that  includes  every¬ 
one  these  days — will  support  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  in  which  they  can 
see  real  value.  If  you  are  trying  to 
get  support  for  your  program,  you 
would  do  well  to  show  how  a  more 
comprehensive  music  program  would 
be  a  good  investment.  Contact  your 
local  and  state  juvenile  delinquency 
authorities  and  find  out  exactly  how 
much  it  is  costing  to  pay  the  juvenile 
delinquency  bill.  But  do  not  stop  here! 
Show  your  community  how  your  music 
program  can  better  and  more  economi¬ 
cally  satisfy  leisure  time  activities  of 
boys  and  girls.  Even  at  inflation 
prices,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  still 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  By  presenting 
a  few  concrete  facts,  you  can  convince 
the  man  who  pays  the  bill  that  bis 
money  is  being  well  spent. 


Music  is  the  Keynote  of  the 
Seven  Major  Ob/ecfives  of  Education 

L  Health 

The  achievement  of  instrumental  music  study  in  a  health¬ 
building  sense  is  thorough  muscular  and  pulmonary  ex¬ 
ercise.  Ears,  eyes,  Ungers,  limbs,  lungs,  are  strenthened 
in  healthy  growth. 

2.  Command  ol  Mental  Processes 

Oft'  quoted  is  the  conclusion  of  noted  educator,  "five 
foot"  Elliott:  "In  all  the  list.  Music  is  the  best  trainer  of 
the  mind." 

3.  Vocational  Training 

The  wage  scale  of  the  professional  musician  is  high.  Com-  * 
posing,  arranging,  directing,  are  profitable.  But  music 
helps  In  any  vocation. 

4.  Worthy  Home  Membership 

Music  brings  companionship  and  devotion  to  the  fireside. 
It  Is  our  one  major  hope  of  restoring  the  virtue  and  sol¬ 
idity  of  early  American  home  life. 

5.  Worthy  Use  of  Leisure  Time 

The  enjoymenf  of  music  end  the  greater  joy  of  producing 
it,  are  the  panacea  of  this  high-strung  hot-rod  ere  into 
which  war  has  thrown  us. 

6.  Civic  Education 

No  other  subject  fought  in  school  brings  the  pupil  in  as 
direct  contact  with,  and  into  as  much  participation  in 
civic  affairs,  as  dees  playing  in  the  School  Band. 

7.  Ethical  Character 

A  little  gi(l  recently  wrote,  "The  degree  that  expression 
in  music  has  progressed  denotes  the  progress  of  culture 
in  o  nation."  Music  is  the  purest  audible  form  of  divine 
worship. 

Music  serves  our  Educational  Objectives 
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Rehearsal  Room  Becomes  Concert  Stage  tor  Audience  of  2000 


Tk«  n«w  Coral  Gables  band  building  it  parlicularly  tuifad  to  tha  gorgaout  climata  and  surroundings  in  which  it  is  installad. 

Coral  Gables  Dedicates 
Its  Unique  New 

BAND  Building 


A  happy  school  band  at  Coral 
Gables,  Florida,  moved  into  its  beauti¬ 
ful  new  home  in  September.  They 
had  been  looking  forward  to  this 
since  the  summer  of  1949,  when  con¬ 
struction  was  started.  Although  Joy 
prevails  in  the  entire  instrumental 
music  department,  no  one  can  be 
more  delighted  with  the  new  and 
efficient  facilities  than  Director  of 
Music,  Paul  Cremaschi.  Unless  it 
might  be  his  assistant  director,  Lo¬ 
gan  Turrentine.  And  then  there  is 
Principal  Harry  N.  Rath,  who  is  en¬ 
joying  his  full  share  of  justifiable 
pride. 

Folks  at  Coral  Gables  have  been 


thinking  a  long  time  about  this  new 
building,  and  those  most  actively 
interested  have  made  exhaustive 
studies  of  the  famous  high  school 
band  buildings  throughout  the  United 
States,  stories  and  pictures  of  many 
of  which  appeared,  upon  their  com¬ 
pletion.  in  previous  issues  of  this 
magazine.  Music  educators  and  prin¬ 
cipals  were  consulted  for  ideas  and 
suggestions,  and  Anally  the  Coral 
Gables  plans  were  completed  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

To  have  a  home  of  its  own,  with 
all  of  the  modern  facilities  which 
contribute  so  much  to  instrumental 
music  instructing  and  learning,  is 


the  ambition  of  every  school  band  i 
pupil  and  certainly,  of  every  school  ^ 
band  director.  Here  are  the  main  de-  ' 
tails  of  the  Coral  Gables  building.— 

Th«  Rshearsal  Room 
This  room  is  acoustically  treated, 
sound-proofed,  and  equipped  with 
permanent  risers.  Ekjuipment  will  be 
installed  to  permit  radio  broadcasts 
direct  from  this  room.  A  piano  will  f 
be  provided.  Programs  from  the  band  I 
room  may  be  tuned  in  to  any  or  all 
the  rooms  of  the  school. 

Instrument  Storage  Rooms  ■ 

Four  storage  rooms  are  provided.  ) 
large  enough  to  house  a  total  of  204  | 
Instruments.  Less  congestion  is  antic-  | 
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Th»  riMri  arranged  in  this  convantional  half  circia  giva  fha  diracfor  full  visual  com¬ 
mand  of  ovary  playar.  You  will  nofo  that  fha  riiars  aro  also  roomy  enough  fo 
rafain  classroom  individuality  of  each  student.  Distributors  of  music  and  others 
who  must  pass  around  through  tha  assembly  may  do  so  without  inconvenience  to 

anyone. 


Music  Library 

The  music  library  has  entrances 
both  from  the  director's  office  and 
from  the  corridor  separating  the  prac¬ 
tice  room  from  the  other  rooms.  The 
library  is  equipped  with  legal-size 
steel  filing  cabinets  and  a  music  sort¬ 
ing  rack. 


Uniform  Room,  Office 
The  uniform  room  is  adjacent  to 
the  library.  Provision  has  been  made 
to  store  200  uniforms.  The  office  is 
located  between  the  uniform  and 
main  storage  room. 


A  glimpse  of  the  business  end  of  the  building  shows  good  planning  and  arrangement. 
The  corridor  is  accessible  through  entrances  on  each  side  of  the  rehearsal  room 
risers.  And  this  corridor  in  turn  provides  access  to  all  other  rooms.  There  are  six 
practice  rooms  located  in  the  second  story  above  the  office,  uniform  and  library 

rooms. 


Corridor  and  Practice  Rooms 

At  the  rear  of  the  practice  room, 
on  each  side  of  the  risers  are  en¬ 
trances  to  the  back  corridor.  All  other 
rooms  are  accessible  from  this  cor¬ 
ridor.  The  six  practice  rooms  are  lo¬ 
cated  In  a  second  story  above  the 
office,  uniform,  and  library  rooms. 
These  are  acoustically  treated  and 
sound-proofed. 

Construction 

The  entire  building  is  of  concrete 
biock  construction.  Fluorescent  light¬ 
ing  is  used  in  every  room.  Ample 
ventilation  is  provided  by  forced 
draught  blowers.  Cool  or  warm  air 
can  be  turned  on. 

A  unique  feature  will  be  the 
presence  of  an  open  air  seating  audi¬ 


torium  for  2,000  people  extending  fan- 
wise  from  a  cement  stage  which  will 
join  the  front  of  the  rehearsal  room. 
A  sliding  door  separates  the  rehearsal 


room  an  the  stage.  Actually,  when 
the  sliding  door  opens,  the  rehearsal 
room  itself  becomes  part  of  the  stage. 

The  Coral  Gables  School  Music 
program,  building,  and  equipment  are 
products  of  progressive  school  of¬ 
ficials  and  of  citizens  who  are  vastly 
interested  in  furthering  music  to  the 
end  that  music  continues  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

The  county  school  board  architect 
who  had  a  great  deal*  to  do  with  the 
pianning  and  construction  of  the  new 
Corai  Gables  band  building  is  James 
Garland,  A.A.I.  He  and  county  super¬ 
intendent,  Dr.  James  T.  Wilson,  have 
made  the  kind  offer  to  send  a  sketch 
of  the  architect’s  plans  to  The  Schooi, 
Musician  for  publication  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue.  Watch  for  it. 


Risers  Provide  Plenty  of  Room  to  Play 


ipated  than  if  one  large  storage 
room,  had  been  planned.  In  addition 
there  are  14  storage  cabinets  around 
the  sides  of  the  rehearsal  room  with 
shelf  space  adjusted  to  take  care  of 
tubas,  drums,  as  well  as  smaller 
instruments. 


All  Utility  Rooms  Open  into  this  Corridor 
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Marian  Carlton,  winnar  of  "Stop¬ 
ping  Stona"  award,  accompaniad 
by  Warran  Piper,  Koil,  at  organ, 
and  Bill  Talbot,  Koil,  in  fore¬ 
ground. 


I 


Mari.an  Triki)  to  keep  from  being 
nervous  but  gosh  all  hemlock  it  was 
hard.  He  was  to  be  the  fifth  contest¬ 
ant  to  perform  and  there  were  still 
three  ahead  of  him.  Then  he  remem¬ 
bered  what  his  music  teacher  had  said 
at  the  end  of  his  lesson  last  night, 
"Son,  you  will  probably  be  nervous 
while  you  are  waiting  to  piay.  Well, 
that’s  natural.  Just  think  back  over 
the  period  of  the  last  few  weeks  about 
what  took  place  and  why  you  are  now 
going  to  be  heard  by  thousands  of 
people.” 

Marian  began  to  think.  My  name 
is  Marian  Carlson.  I’m  12  years  old. 
I  have  been  playing  the  violin  since 
1  was  eight.  Four  weeks  ago  1  saw 
an  “ad”  in  the  newspaper  that  said 
that  children  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
younger  could  compete  in  the  “Step¬ 


ping  Stones  to  Stardom”  which  was 
broadcast  over  station  KOIL  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  In  order  to  qualify  you 
must  be  able  to  sing  or  play  a  musical 
instrument.  If  interested  you  should 
go  down  to  the  Schmoller  and  Mueller 
Piano  Co.  and  fill  in  an  application 
card  because  they  were  the  sponsors. 

I  talked  to  my  mother  about  the  idea 
and  she  said  to  talk  to  my  violin 
teacher.  He  said  it  would  be  fine  but 
I  would  have  to  praeUce  hard  in  order 
to  make  a  good  showing.  I  agreed,  so 
off  I  went  to  Schmoller  and  Muellers 
to  fill  in  my  card.  They  were  very 
nice  to  me  and  explained  that  there 
were  over  400  boys  and  girls  regis¬ 
tered.  Each  applicant  had  to  appear 
for  an  audition  at  Radio  Station  KOIL, 
and  they  would  notify  me  when  my 
audition  would  be  scheduled. 


Less  than  a  week  passed  when  I  • 
received  a  card  telling  me  to  report  | 
to  the  studio  at  7:30  p.  m.  on  Tuesday. 

I  found  that  I  wouldn’t  need  an  ac¬ 
companist  because  they  furnish  one.  ^ 
Well.  I  practiced  like  the  very  dickens  | 
for  the  next  five  days,  and  took  two 
extra  lessons  too.  Then  I  went  down 
to  the  studio  ready  to  get  on  that  pro-  ^ 
gram.  | 

Boy,  oh  boy!  When  I  got  there,  | 
there  were  about  twenty  other  boys  } 
and  girls  waiting.  I  didn’t  think  I  j 
would  have  a  chance.  They  told  me  to  | 
take  a  seat  and  I  would  be  called  on 
real  soon  to  practice.  My  time  came  and 
I  took  my  number  up  to  the  accompan¬ 
ist.  Gee,  he  was  swell.  He  made  me  t 
feel  right  at  home,  just  as  if  I  bad 
known  him  all  of  my  life.  We  went 
through  the  number  four  times  and  he 
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Mr.  Merchant  I 
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said  be  thought  I  waa  ready. 

I  stepped  before  the  microphone  and 
played  my  number  again,  but  this  time 
It  was  being  heard  by  some  Judges  In 
another  studio  where  they  couldn’t  see 
me.  After  I  finished,  they  told  me  1 
would  be  notified  If  I  had  qualified  to 
appear  on  the  broadcast  and  If  so 
when  It  would  be.  I  stayed  around 
and  listened  to  a  few  of  the  kids  play 
and  then  went  on  home.  Some  of  them 
were  sure  good. 

A  week  later  I  received  a  phone  call 
from  Station  KOIL  that  I  had  been 
selected  along  with  three  others  to 
appear  on  the  Saturday  morning 
"Stepping  Stones  to  Stardom”  in  three 
weeks.  I  guess  I  was  the  happiest  fel¬ 
low  in  the  world.  The  next  three 
weeks  I  practiced  every  minute  I  pos¬ 
sibly  could.  Ouess  it  must  have  been 
two  or  three  hours  a  day.  My  teacher 
really  worked  with  me.  And  so  here 
I  am. 

Marian  suddenly  became  conscious 
of  what  the  announcer  was  Just  say¬ 
ing: 

“.4nd  that  wa»  Mary  Louise  Kennedy 
Hinging  ‘Mighty  Like  A  Rose.'  Our 
next  contestant  is  Marian  Carlson  tcho 
is  12  years  old." 

Marian  stepped  up  to  the  micro¬ 
phone  confidently.  The  announcer 
went  on  to  say: 

"Marian,  1  see  yon  play  the  violin.” 
Marian  said,  "Yes." 

"Why  did  you  choose  the  violin?” 
Marian  replied,  “I  liked  the  sound  of 
it,  and  I  like  the  kind  of  music  that 
is  tcritten  for  the  violin.” 


By  J-OMULit  <3C.  TfZcCUiiAJtsJL 


Marian  Carlson,  "Stopping  Stone"  award  winner,  receives  prize  from  Mr.  A.  M. 
Steberg  of  Schmoller  and  Mueller  Piano.  Marian  will  compete  for  the  Grand  Prize, 


"Well,  Marian,  I  guess  you  might 
say  that’s  a  very  good  reason.  Okay, 
Marian,  tchat  are  you  going  to  play?” 
Marian  answered,  "Hymn  to  the  Sun 
by  Rimsky-Korsakor." 


Marian  put  the  bow  in  position  and 
noticed  the  engineer  with  the  ear 
phones  on  his  head  ready  to  raise  or 
lower  the  volume  as  needed.  He  nodded 
to  his  friend  the  accompanist  who  gave 
him  a  reassuring  smile,  and  thought 
what  his  mother  said  to  him.  "Good 
luck  son,  do  the  best  you  can.” 

Then  he  started  to  play.  All  fear 
and  tension  vanished.  He  was  lost  in 
the  fiowing  interpretation  of  the 
theme.  He  felt  like  he  was  a  painter, 
creating  a  musical  picture  on  the  can¬ 
vas  of  sound.  The  number  ended ; 
there  was  dead  silence.  And  then  a 
thunderous  burst  of  applause  broke 
the  silence  when  the  audience  sudden¬ 
ly  realized  that  here  was  a  truly  won¬ 
derful  young  artist. 

The  announcer  had  to  stop  the  audi¬ 
ence  from  further  applause  because 
the  stop  watch  was  moving  along. 
After  the  next  and  last  contestant  had 
performed,  the  accompanist  played  a 
short  number  while  the  Judges  were 
selecting  the  winners.  The  announcer 
asked  all  of  the  contestants  to  come 
up  to  the  microphone. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  radioland, 
you  have  again  heard  six  fine  young 
American  artists  perform  on  the  ‘Step¬ 
ping  Stones  to  Stardom.’  Our  contest 
was  close  this  morning.  And  now  for 
the  winners.” 


Tk«  conf*sf«nft  including  Marian  Carlson  who  parformad  on  Omaha's 
Sfonas  to  Stardom" 
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The  Musician's  Workshop 


STRAIGHT  RHYTHM  INSTRUCTION 


£.  Tlkhoh,  QuAthudah, 

Neah  Bay  High  School 
Makah  Indian  Reservation 
Washington 


“J-'ot  the  matt  poiiular  performer, 
selected  bp  the  applause  meter,  our  lit¬ 
tle  violinist,  Marian  Carlson." 

The  applause  was  deafening.  Mar¬ 
ian  stepped  up  to  the  microphone  and 
received  two  wonderful  record  albums 
of  his  own  choice  from  Mr.  Steberg 
who  was  representing  the  Schmoller 
and  Mueller  Company.  Mr.  Steberg 
then  gave  each  of  the  other  five  con¬ 
testants  one  album  apiece. 

The  announcer  spoke  again:  “And 
now  friends,  the  most  important  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  trinner  of  the  musical 
artistry  phase  of  the  contest  which  is 
iudged  by  three  outstanding,  profes¬ 
sional  teachers.  The  winner  i*  Marian 
Carlson." 

Marian  was  so  happy  he  almost  felt 
like  crying  as  the  applause  roared 
through  the  studio.  He  stepped  up  to 
the  microphone  again.  This  time  Mr. 
Steberg  said,  “Marian,  I  wish  to  join 
with  the  thousands  of  persons  who 
just  heard  you  play  in  congratulating 
you  on  winning  both  the  popularity  and 
the  musicianship  contest.  By  winning 
this  contest  you  are  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  quarterly  contest  and  if  you 
win  that  ,you  are  eligible  to  try  for  the 
grand  award  which  is  a  beautiful  neic 
piano.  Marian,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Schmoller,  and  the  staff  of  Station 
KOIL,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
you  with  this  portable  radio." 

Marian  kind  of  choked  a  little,  but 
he  knew  he  must  say  something.  Guess 
he  thought  of  a  thousand  things  to 
say  at  that  moment,  but  he  wrapped 
them  all  into  one  genuine  and  sincere 
statement,  “Thank  you  Mr.  Merchant." 

This  is  a  true  story  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  service  a  music  merchant  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  children  in  a  100  mile 
radius  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  “Step¬ 
ping  Stones  to  Stardom”  didn’t  Just 
happen.  For  a  long  time  Schmoller 
and  Mueller  Piano  Company  had  de¬ 
manded  a  type  of  show  that  would  rec¬ 
ognize  and  reward  musical  ability  in 
youngsters  of  the  Omaha  community 
to  encourage  them  in  their  studies  so 
that  the  coming  generation  could  step 
forward  and  take  its  place  in  the  mu¬ 
sic  world!  The  show,  while  promoting 
worthy  music  activities  in  the  city, 
also  gives  a  hand  to  parents  and  music 
teachers  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
make  music  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  youngsters. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  all  music 
merchants  in  the  country  would  do 
this  same  thing  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities?  What  would  be  their  re¬ 
ward?  To  hear  the  young  artists 
say  many  times,  “Thank  you,  Mr. 
Merchant." 


★ 


1.  How  long  is  a  dotted- 
quarter  note  held  in  music  writ¬ 
ten  with  four-four  or  three-four 
time  signature? 

Answer:  During  all  of  one 
beat  and  during  first  half  of 
the  next  consecutive  beat,  only. 

2.  How  long  is  a  dotted- 
quarter  note  held  when  playing 
or  Binging  music  with  six-eight 
time  signature  when  the  director 
conducts  two  slow  beats  instead 
of  six  fast  beats  to  each 
measure? 

Answer:  One  beat  only. 

3.  How  long  is  a  dotted-eighth 
note  held  when  playing  or  sing¬ 
ing  music  with  six-eight  time  sig¬ 
nature  when  the  director  con¬ 
ducts  two  slow  beats  instead  of 
six  fast  beats  to  each  measure? 

Answer:  One-half  of  a  beat, 
only. 

4.  How  long  is  a  dotted-quar¬ 
ter  note  held  when  playing  or 
singing  a  composition  with  nine- 
eight  signature,  when  the  direc¬ 
tor  conducts  three  slow  beats 
instead  of  nlqe  fast  beats  to  each 
measure? 

Answer:  One  beat,  only. 

5.  How  long  is  a  dotted- 
quarter  note  held  when  playing 
or  singing  a  composition  which 
has  a  two-four  time  signature? 

Answer:  During  all  of  one  beat 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
next  conseenfire  beat,  only. 


6.  How  long  is  a  dotted- 
quarter  note  held  when  playing 
or  singing  a  march  with  "cut¬ 
time,”  two-two  signature? 

Answer:  Three-fourths  of  a 
beat. 

1.  What  effect  does  the  first 
dot  after  any  undotted  note  have 
upon  the  time  the  note  is  to  be 
held? 

Answer:  Increases  the  amount 
of  time  the  note  is  to  be  held  by 
an  additional  one  half  of  the 
time  it  would  be  held  when 
played  or  sung  as  an  undotted 
note. 

8.  What  effect  does  the  second 
dot  after  any  note  have  upon 
the  time  the  dotted  note  is  to 
be  held? 

Answer:  Increases  the  amount 
of  time  the  dotted  note  would  be 
held  when  played  or  sung  an 
additional  one  half  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  added  to  the  note  by 
its  first  dot. 

9.  Are  rests  effected  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  way  by  the  addition  of  dots 
after  them? 

Answer:  Yes. 

10.  How  do  you  determine 
the  amount  of  time  dotted  rests 
are  to  be  held? 

Answer:  By  the  same  method 
you  use  in  determining  the 
amount  of  time  dotted  notes  of 
corresponding  value  are  to  be 
held. 


"You  will  nott  on  fh»  map  lhaf  Noah  toy,  Wa$hinglon,  it  fht  Makah 
Indian  Uttarvalion,  and  if  it  fh»  oxfrooM  norfhwoif  cornor  of  fht  U.S.A. 
I  hovo  ifuita  a  numbor  of  whifo  childran,  howovor,  and  am  vary  happy 
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What  is  Happening 

to  Our  CHOIRS? 


Since  the  discontinuation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  festivals  it  has  been  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  get  any  definite  facts 
on  the  number  of  schools  participating 
in  music  festivals.  No  one  knows  what 
Is  the  national  standard  .  .  .  the  level 
of  the  work  being  performed  ...  or 
the  ratings  earned. 

Some  states  ...  in  fact,  most  states 
.  .  .  provide  some  interesting  figures 
and  in  a  limited  way  these  must  serve 
in  determining  what  is  happening. 

In  New  York  where  the  New  York 
State  School  Music  Association  has 
operated  the  festival  program  since 
1932  there  are  reports  available  down 
through  the  years.  The  NYSSMA  not 
only  sets  up  the  festivals  and  ad¬ 
ministers  them,  it  also  publishes  a  re¬ 
port  which  this  year  ran  to  36  pages 
and  which  lists  the  ratings  of  all. en¬ 
tries.  (This  is  done  to  enable  college 
and  university  music  departments  to 
consider  students  on  their  earned 
ability.  Many  colleges  admit  students 
on  their  festival  ratings  instead  of 
requiring  auditions.  According  to  a 
survey  made  a  few  years  ago,  students 
who  had  earned  “one  ratings”  in 
NYSSMA  festivals  were  then  receiv¬ 
ing  over  150,000  in  scholarships  and 
student  aid  from  Elastern  colleges.) 

Using  the  NYSSMA  as  a  mple,  we 
have  gathered  together  the  results  of 
the  past  three  years  to  try  and  dis¬ 
cover  trends  which  may  be  develop¬ 
ing.  The  results  were  shocking  to  the 
choral  music  educator.  Choir  partici¬ 
pation  is  falling  off. 

In  1948  there  were  508  bands,  or¬ 
chestras,  and  choirs  which  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  NYSSMA  SUte  Finals.  In 
1949  there  were  607.  This  year  there 
was  a  drop  to  588.  Why? 

In  1950  festivals  were  held  in  12 
areas  of  the  state.  No  one  had  to 
travel  a  g^reat  distance  to  attend  a 
festival.  No  one  had  to  be  away  from 
school  for  any  length  of  time.  Most 
groups  could  gather  at  school,  take  at¬ 
tendance  and  perhaps  attend  a  class 
or  two,  and  then  leave  for  the  festival 
center.  The  cost  of  participation  re¬ 


mained  the  same  as  it  had  for  the  past 
ten  years  ...  in  spite  of  rising  costs 
of  operation.  There  was  no  scarcity  of 
instruments.  Music  costs  were  lower 
than  most  other  commodities.  Most 
music  teachers  giving  private  lessons 
had  not  raised  their  rates.  School 
enrollments  were  at  a  new  high.  .  .  . 
Yet  participation  enrollments  were 
falling  off. 

In  1948  there  were  227  choirs  as 
compared  with  226  bands  and  55  or¬ 
chestras.  In  1949  the  choirs  were 
ahead  again  with  285  entries  to  262 
bands  and  60  orchestras.  (Our  or¬ 
chestra  friends  should  be  encouraged 
at  the  gradual,  yet  steady,  increase  in 
orchestra  participation.  If  New  York 
is  indicative  of  trends  in  other  states, 
the  orchestra  program  is  gathering 
momentum  .  .  .  thanks  to  the  fine  ar¬ 
ticles  In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
other  periodicals  on  this  need.  We 
have  not  yet  arrived,  but  we  are  on  our 
way.)  In  1950  came  the  slump.  There 
were  only  262  choirs  enrolled.  There 
were  262  bands  and  64  orchestras.  This 
was  a  loss  of  23  choirs.  THE  ENTIRE 
LOSS  OF  TOTAL  ENTRIES  WAS 
SHOWN  IN  THE  CHOIRS. 

In  the  solo  events,  the  vocal  students 
have  been  in  first  place  as  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  This  year  there  were  762  vocal 
soloists  entered,  697  piano,  695  clari¬ 
nets,  553  cornet-trumpet  entries,  etc.  A 
total  of  5,541  was  good.  There  were 
4,923  in  1949  and  3,643  in  1948. 

Statistics  are  usually  uninteresting 
except  to  those  who  wish  to  gather  the 
truth.  Why  did  the  choral  picture 
change  after  years  of  a  steady  increase 
in  enrollments? 

In  some  schools  it  is  impossible  to 
send  both  the  instrumental  and  choral 
groups.  A  band. of  50  players  may 
represent  a  school  investment  of  as 
much  as  $15,000  in  instruments  and 
uniforms.  The  choir  represents  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  as  little  as  $50  for  the 
music  to  be  sung.  (Children  may  own 
their  own  evening  dresses  and  dark 
suits).  The  group  with  the  larger  in¬ 
vestment  often  represents  the  school. 
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Then  too  . .  .  the  bands  and  orchestras 
are  often  better  prepared  than  are  the 
choral  groups.  The  above  facts  about 
costs  are  known  by  every  child.  The 
choir  is  seldom  given  the  same  breaks 
as  are  the  others. 

EVERY  SCHOOL  CAN  AFFORD  A 
CHOIR.  Not  even  a  piano  is  needed. 
Yet  many  schools  have  no  choir 
worthy  of  mention.  Boys  and  girls 
who  sing  are  frequently  ashamed  to 
belong  to  groups  which  are  not  bal¬ 
anced  in  parts,  sing  a  type  of  music 
which  they  do  not  enjoy,  and  which 
is  below  standard  when  compared  with 
the  other  school  music  organizations. 
These  are  sad  statements  but  true. 

Here  in  November  is  the  time  to 
correct  what  seems  to  be  happening. 
War  demands  are  already  making  the 
purchase  of  some  musical  merchandise 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  Why  not 
give  the  children  in  our  schools  a 
musical  break  .  .  .  stress  the  choir 
for  a  while  and  place  it  on  the  same 
level  ...  or  higher  .  .  .  than  the 
other  music  organizations?  Personally 
your  editor  has  directed  bands,  and  or¬ 
chestras  as  well  as  choirs  in  many 
programs  dnd  state  finals.  He  does  not 
advocate  one  organization  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  another  but  he  does  regret 
the  low  position  which  our  choirs 
often  hold. 

Perhaps  the  national  trends  are  not 
the  same  as  those  in  New  York.  Per¬ 
haps  we  are  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree.  However  ...  it  appears  that 
changing  times  are  bringing  a  loss  of 
choir  participation.  This  should  not  be 
so.  People  need  to  sing  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  Every  vocalist  in  every  school 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  sing  in 
a  choir  which  is  as  good  as  his  band 
and  orchestra.  Choral  groups  should 
enter  festivals  where  it  is  possible 
and  permissible  to  do  so.  The  choral 
program  must  not  slip  now.  Our  read¬ 
ers  can  swing  the  balance  over  and 
start  the  trend  back  to  more  choir  par- 
'  tlcipation.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  next  spring  and  the  festival 
programs. 


A  BANDMASTER 

Views  the  VOCAL  Scene 


The  four  blind  men  who  observed 
the  elephant  through  their  onljr  per¬ 
ceptive  ability,  that  of  feeling,  de¬ 
scribed  their  experience  in  four  com¬ 
pletely  different  ways.  The  bandmaster 
who  attempts  to  write  bis  impressions 
of  vocal  work  in  the  schools  is  probably 
Just  as  blind.  His  description  will  be 
just  as  diversified  and  possibly  no 
more  accurate  than  the  four  men  who 
viewed  the  elephant.  The  writer  takes 
no  credit  for  this  idea,  so  you  as  a 
reader  have  had  ample  warning  to  stop 
here  and  write  your  criticisms  to  the 
vocal  editor. 

Vocal  music  in  the  public  schools 
has  been  a  recognized  part  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  children  for  several  generations. 
Considerable  evidence  of  progress  is 
to  be  observed  in  most  localities; 
many  text  books  have  been  provided 
by  publishers  who  recognize  the  po¬ 
tential  volume  of  sales  with  each  re¬ 
vision;  teacher  training  has  been  aug¬ 
mented  to*  include  most  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  work  required  of  other  class¬ 
room  teachers,  as  well  as  an  intensive 
course  of  study  to  prepare  candidates 
to  teach  music;  sound  proof  music 
rooms,  expensive  pianos,  recorders, 
record  players,  television,  albums  of 
records,  and  octavo  music  galore  has 
been  provided  at  public  expense  to  pro¬ 
vide  music  for  every  child.  This  view  of 
music  has  a  very  rosy  color  and  the 
vocal  people  should  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  choral  music  is  accepted 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum, 
that  more  than  adequate  equipment  is 
available,  and  that  they  have  been 
prepared  to  do  a  good  job. 

What  happens?  Nothing!  We  hear  a 
few  songs  learned  by  rote  In  the  early 
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grades — spoiled  by  too  many  blue 
birds  in  each  group,  so  it  is  not  pleas¬ 
ing  to  hear.  We  see  a  million  sad- 
faced  sopranos  in  the  Junior  High 
group,  a  few  milk-fed  boy  singers  and 
a  whole  gang  of  hell-bent  maulers  who 
would  rather  punch  each  other  than 
sing.  Into  the  Senior  Choir  they 
stomp,  much  more  beautiful  now — 
“with  lip  slick."  The  sopranos  have 
developed  high  anemic  voices,  the  girl 
athletes  are  now  singing  a  robust  alto 
(raspy  through  cheer-leading),  the 
tenors  failed  to  make  the  ball  squad 
(both  of  them),  and  the  bad-boys  have 
a  four  tone  range  (called  bass) 
(should  be  spelle^  base).  The  As¬ 
sembly  singing  is  insipid,  uninterest¬ 
ing,  and  lacking,  (period)  Such 
catchy  tunes  as  *T’ve  Been  Working 
on  the  Railroad,"  are  still  the  most 
popular  and  best  sung.  .  .  . 

This  picture  is  not  universal.  Thank 
heavens!  It  is  true  though  in  too 
many  places,  if  we  wish  to  face  the 
truth  .  .  .  and  admit  it. 

There  are  many  contributing  fac¬ 
tors,  but  one  of  the  basic  reasons  (the 
writer  thinks)  is  the  quick  turnover 
of  vocal  teachers,  ^efore  an  adequate 
program  is  developed,  the  “sweet 
young  thing"  gets  married;  the  har¬ 
ried  principal  hires  another  beauty 
and  she  has  to  start  all  over  again, 
since  the  previous  teacher  did  nothing 
...  or  so  it  seems.  After  this  hap¬ 
pens  about  six  times  the  present  school 
population  is  anti-music  and  a  new 
generation  has  to  be  started  off  on  the 


right  foot.  This  sounds  very  sad, 
doesn’t  it?  It  sounds  sad  on  the  stage 
too.  .  .  . 

In  any  school  where  good  vocal 
music  is  being  well  taught,  there  is 
a  teacher  who  has  had  long-range 
objectives  and  has  been  in  the  system 
long  enough  to  put  them  into  prac¬ 
tice.  (3ood  vocal  training  is  the  finest 
preparation  the  student  can  get  for  in¬ 
strumental  work.  The  instrumental 
teacher  is  the  first  one  to  recognize 
this  help  and  readily  admits  that  the 
teaching  is  easier  for  him,  when  the 
child  has  had  a  good  background  in 
the  early  grades.  Music  appreciation 
is  best  taught  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
vocal  class.  If  some  preparation  has 
been  made  other  than  the  casual  play¬ 
ing  of  records  to  keep  the  children 
quiet.  The  vocal  class  might  even  lead 
to  some  good  singing  in  both  the 
choirs  and  assemblies,  since  this  is 
the  purpose  of  the  activity.  The  fac¬ 
tor  which  bothers  the  writer  though 
is  the  fact  that  a  child  can  be  offered 
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music  for  twelve  years  without  learn¬ 
ing  anything  about  voice  placement, 
breath  control,  diction,  and  a  few 
fundamentals  of  reading  music  .  .  . 
and  a  few  other  items  which  vocal 
teachers  include  in  their  vocabulary. 

The  choir  does  offer  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  emphasize  some  of  the  qual¬ 
ities  that  are  considered  good  in  the 
development  of  citizens;  working  to¬ 
gether  for  a  harm  unions  blend,  striv¬ 
ing  for  a  perfection  of  detail,  follow¬ 
ing  explicit  direction,  and  qualities  of 
leadership  to  mention  a  few. 

Teacher  training  institutions  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  product 
they  are  graduating,  but  vocal  teachers 
have  made  very  slow  progress  with 
boys  and  girls.  If  it’s  singing  they 
are  teaching  .  .  .  and  if  their  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  teach  singing,  let’s  hear 
more  of  it  and  less  "La,  la,  la!” 


Good  vocal  training  is  the  finest  prepa¬ 
ration  tor  instrumental  work.  The  instru¬ 
mental  teacher  is  the  iirst  to  recognize 
this  help  and  admit  teaching  is  easier 
when  the  child  has  had  a  good  voice 
background  in  the  early  grades.  Music 
appreciation  is  best  taught  in  the  vocal 
class,  U  preparation  has  been  made, 
other  than  the  casual  playing  of  records, 
to  keep  the  children  quiet. 


Washington  State's  Choir  Widely  Famed  on  Pacific  Coast 


Harbart  T.  Norrit  hat  baan  diractor  of  tha  Sfata  Collaga  of  Wathinqton  Choir  for  tha  past  fiftaan  yaart.  During  that  tima  fha  Choir 
hat  mada  appaarancat  in  all  partt  of  tha  ttata,  and  appaarad  bafora  tha  Mutic  Educatori  National  Confaranca  in  tha  Lot  Angalat 
Philharmonic  Auditorium  in  1939.  In  addition,  appaarancat  wara  mada  in  Barkalay,  California.  In  itt  appaarancat  bafora  tha  Mutic 
Educatort  National  Confaranca  in  Lot  Angalat,  pratt  noticat  taid  'it  wat  THE  glaa  club  of  tha  confaranca."  Louit  Woodton  Curtis, 
than  pratidant  of  tha  Confaranca,  taid  it  wat  tha  lovaliatt  glaa  club  ha  had  avar  haard.  Tha  Choir  wat  tha  only  mutic  group  talactad 
to  rapratant  tha  Stata  of  Washington  at  tha  Naw  York  World's  Fair.  Mr.  Norrit  hat  boon  haad  of  tha  Dapar^ant  of  Mutic  at  tha 
Stata  Collaga  of  Washington  tinea  1937.  Ha  hat  baan  activa  in  national  mutic  affairs,  and  hat  baan  wall-known  at  a  choral  director 

and  adjudicator. 
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Creating  the  Illusion  of 


PRESENCE 


in  Radio  Broadcasting 

A  Discussion  of  Acoustics,  Recording,  and  Microphone  Technics 


By  Jinkham, 

President  Magneeerder  Corporation,  Chicago 


Part  Two  of 

An  Adcfrnsf  Pretentnd  to  tho 
American  Bandmaolori  Association 
in  Convontion  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

March,  l»SO 

A  parenthetical  admonition  is  in 
order.  The  impedance  of  the  input 
connection  to  the  amplifier  should 
matcii  the  impedance  of  the  micro¬ 
phone.  This  is  like  saving  that  we 
don’t  want  a  powerful  Cadillac  engine 
connected  to  the  rear  wheels  of  a 
boy’s  express  wagon:  it  w’ould  make 
the  wheels  skid.  Or  we  wouldn’t  use 
truck  springs  on  a  baby  buggy.  Or 
the  tail  shouldn’t  wag  the  dog.  The 
electrical  forces  developed  in  the 
microphone  should  be  efficiently 
coupled  to  the  load  of  the  amplifier  it 
is  to  drive  so  that  it  won’t  skid — 
to  mix  a  metaphor.  Microphones 
having  low  impedances  such  as  50 
ohms  or  250  ohms  are  desirable  since 
their  connecting  cables  can  be  run  for 
hundreds  of  feet  without  losses. 
Crystal  microphones,  usually  of  high 
impedance,  say  around  100,000  ohms, 
have  a  disadvantage  in  that  about  25 
feet  of  cable  is  all  that  can  be  run 
without  seriously  losing  high  fre¬ 
quency  response.  Here’s  that  weak 
link. 

Now,  after  having  reviewed  some  of 
the  aspects  of  the  tools  we  are  to  use, 
let’s  get  back  to  the  principal  sub¬ 
ject.  Where  do  we  place  the  micro¬ 
phones  to  achieve  this  Illusion  of 
Presence? 

First,  we  will  discuss  the  general 
case,  then  some  of  the  variations. 

Remember,  we  stated  that  listening 
to  sound  over  a  monaural  or  single- 
eared  system  increased  the  apparent 
liveness  or  reverberation  of  the  per¬ 
formance  room  (Point  3  mentioned 
previously).  We,  as  binaural  listeners, 
can  tolerate  a  greater  live  to  dead 
range  of  room  acoustics  than  can  our 
single  microphone,  because  of  binaural 


facility  of  being  able  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the 
excessive  reverberation.  If  we  are 
close  to  the  performers  in  a  live  room 
we  lesa  of  the  room  reverberation 
than  we  do  if  we  are  in  the  rear  of  the 
room.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  we 
hear  more  of  the  direct  sound  in  the 
front  of  the  room,  and  a  more  diffused 
sound  toward  the  rear.  Right  away 
it  becomes  obvious,  then,  how  we  can 
control  this  undesired  apparent  In¬ 
crease  in  liveness:  we  can  position 
our  general  pickup  microphone  closer 
or  farther  away  from  the  performers 
to  obtain  more  or  less  of  the  direct 
sound,  and  less  or  more  room  re¬ 
verberation.  Maxtield,  writing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of 
America  for  January  1947,  presents  us 
with  a  nice  little  mathematical  form¬ 
ula  for  determining  the  measured  po¬ 
sition  of  this  general  pickup  micro¬ 
phone  in  any  given  room.  All  we  have 
to  know  is  algebra,  the  reverberation 
time  in  seconds,  the  volume  of  the 
room  in  cubic  feet,  a  number  for  the 
directivity  of  the  miorophone  we  wish 
to  use,  plus  an  index  number  "L”  (for 
liveness)  for  the  type  of  sound;  piano, 
8)rmphony  orchestra,  chamber  orches¬ 
tra,  solo  violin,  etc.  For  those  of  you 
who  use  one  or  two  performance  rooms 
continuously  it  will  be  worth  while 
looking  up  this  reference.  The  calcula¬ 
tions  work. 

But,  if  you  are  like  I  am,  you’d  Just 
as  soon  have  a  less  tedious  way  of 
arriving  at  a  pretty  close  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  same  location.  So  make 
use  of  your  own  ears.  Vtart  the  music. 
Then  plug  up  one  ear  with  a  finger, 
to  become  monaural,  and  then  back 
slowly  away  from  the  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  while  listening.  At  first  you 
will  hear  predominantly  the  direct 
sound.  As  you  get  farther  away  you 
will  begin  to  hear  the  room  reverbera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  direct  sound.  When 


these  seem  well  balanced  thru  your 
one  ear,  stop.  Mark  the  spot.  Now 
move  off  to  the  side  to  a  point  about 
^  or  1/3  of  the  room  width  from  the 
wall.  Hang  the  general  pickup  mike 
in  the  air  over  this  spot. 

This  general  microphone  should  be 
of  the  non-directional  type. 

If  we  listen  now  to  the  sound  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  loudspeaker  at  the  other 
end  of  our  transmission  system,  as  it 
is  picked  up  by  this  one  microphone, 
positioned  as  it  is,  the  effect  might  be 
described  as  a  re-creation  of  the  per¬ 
formance  room  around  and  behind  the 
loudspeaker  position.  This  effect  adds 
greatly  to  the  sense  of  Presence  and 
makes  the  music  easy  to  listen  to. 
With  acceptable  listening  room  acous¬ 
tics,  it  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
position  the  loudspeaker  laterally  and 
the  sound  seems  to  come  from  behind 
the  speaker  from  an  opening  com¬ 
pletely  across  the  room.  It  seems  as 
though  the  performers’  space  is  added 
to  the  listening  room  without  any  in¬ 
tervening  wall.  We  are  hearing  not 
only  the  direct  sound  but  also  some  of 
the  reverberation  of  the  originating 
room.  Upon  being  present  at  a  live 
performance  we  subconsciously  form 
an  impression  of  the  siae  of  the  room 
itself  from  its  reverberant  character¬ 
istics.  And  with  our  well-placed  gen¬ 
eral  pickup  mike  we  strive  to  add 
just  the  correct  amount  of  this  re¬ 
verberation  to  re-create  that  subcon¬ 
scious  impression. 

We  will  also  find  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  that  for  a  given  volume  range, 
as  indicated  on  the  VU  or  volume  unit 
meter,  we  have  an  apparent  dynamic 
range  of  nearly  twice  that  of  a  nor¬ 
mally  “dead”  pickup.  Besause  this  is 
true,  it  means  that  we  no  longer  need 
to  readjust  the  overall  or  master  gain 
control  as  often  or  as  much  as  was 
necessary  before.  Riding  gain,  it  is 
called.  I  am  sure  you  musicians  will 
(Plen,*'  turn  fo  poffe  ?8) 
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Sister  School  Girls  of  Glasgow 
Stop  the  Show  with  Musical  Act 


VoL  22.  No.  3 _ 

Ontario  Music  Educators 
Plan  for  Coming  Events 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council,  On¬ 
tario  Music  BMucators  Association  held  In 
Toronto,  plans  were  formulated  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  Easter  concert  of 
School  Music,  an  event  that  is  eagerly 
.awaited  from  year  to  year. 

The  highlight  of  the  concert  for  Ea-ster 
ISBl  will  be  the  All-Ontario  High  School 
I’holr  of  200  volcee,  which  will  be  chosen 
from  High  Schools  throughout  the  Prov¬ 
ince. 

Guest  Conductor  will  be  Marlowe  Smith, 
Senior  Consultant,  Music  Department,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.  Board  of  Education,  and 
Director  of  the  Inter-High  School  Choir 
of  that  city. 

Cyril  Hampshire,  Director  of  Music. 
Board  of  Education,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
has  written  a  composition,  as  yet,  untitled, 
to  be  sung  by  the  choir,  and  dedicated  to 
it. 

The  concert  is  the  climax  of  the  annual 
iHinventlon  of  the  Ontario  Elducators  As¬ 
sociation,  and  will  be  held  in  the  T.  Elaton 
Co.  Auditorium,  Toronto,  Ont,  Canada. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting,  that 
henceforth  Rural  Music  Supervisors  may 
deduct  traveling  expenses  from  their  In¬ 
come,  when  computing  their  Income  tax. 

Should  Male  Teachers  Do 
This  to  Lady  Directors? 

Are  you  men  squeezing  the  ladles  too 
hard?  Read  this  letter  from  a  good  teacher 
who  asks  only  an  even  break. 

“I  have  had  the  misfortune  in  the  last 
position,  to  have  men  crowd  me  out.  Elvery 
place  in  which  I  applied  a  man  was  taken 
in  preference  to  a  woman,  even  when  the 
woman  had  more  training  and  experience. 

“I  do  not  have  any  objections  to  men 
teaching,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
.should  be  allowed  to  teach  Elementary  or 
Intermediate  Music  Methods,  or  to  teach 
music  to  young  children  in  College  Train¬ 
ing  Schools.  Usually  men  receive  larger 
.salaries  for  le.ss  work.” 


Picture  on  the  Cover  j 

Sister  team  of  Glasgow,  Montana,  are 
these  two  charming  girls  you  see  on  the 
cover,  Shirley  and  Sharon  Hagen.  They 
are  music  students  of  their  director,  Roy 
C.  Snyder,  and  are  members  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  High  School  Band. 

Shirley,  the  youngest,  is  in  the  fifth 
grade,  and  her  director  speaks  of  her  as 
"an  exception”  in  being  so  young  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senior  Band.  She  is  very  cap¬ 
able  on  all  percussion  Instruments.  Mr. 
Snyder  began  with  her  private  lessons  on 
the  snare  drum  fifteen  months  ago.  Since 
then  she  has  expanded  her  studies  to 
include  all  of  the  percussion  instruments. 
As  a  younger  child  she  took  piano  lessons 
and  this  background  in  music  has  stimu¬ 
lated  her  rapid  progress.  She  took  the 
solo  .spotlight  at  the  first  Fall  Band  Con¬ 
cert  on  October  20,  and  is  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  she  will  own  a  full- 
grown  marimba  of  her  own. 

Sharon,  shown  at  the  piano,  is  in  the 
ninth  grade.  She  plays  first  alto  saxo¬ 
phone  In  the  Concert  Band,  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  outfit,  which  received  EMrst  Divi¬ 
sion  Ratings  at  two  festivals  last  year. 
Sharon  also  plays  lead-alto  in  the  school's 
swing  band,  which  is  called  the  G.H.S. 
Swlngphony.  She  plays  piano-accordion 
too. 

The  Hagens  are' wheat-growers  in  that 
great  state  of  Montana,  and  during  tho.se  | 


!  busy  planting  and  harvesting  months 
when  father  Is  occupied  In  the  fields, 
mother  brings  the  girls  to  town  in  the 
pick-up  truck  for  their  instrumental  les¬ 
sons.  The  busy  little  xylophone,  neatly 
packed  in  the  truck,  goes  back  and  forth 
with  the  girls. 

The  Glasgow  band  library  furnishes 
many  of  the  instruction  books,  solo  and 
ensemble  literature,  for  the  outstanding 
music  students  of  the  school,  as  well  as 
easy  music  for  the  younger  students  who 
like  to  play  in  public. 

Even  Pigskin  Is  Partial 
to  Team  with  Best  Band 


Is  a  band  of  any  importance  to  the  foot¬ 
ball  team?  Can  It  possibly  contribute  any¬ 
thing  to  the  success  of  the  team  In  win¬ 
ning  the  game? 

James  C.  Harper,  director  of  the  high 
school  band  at  Lenoir,  North  Carolina, 
thinks  maybe  there  can  be  something  to 
this.  His  band  represented  Washington 
and  Lee  University  In  a  game  against 
Davidson  College.  W.  and  L.  won. 

The  Lenoir  band  has  made  seven  trips 
to  play  for  out-of-town  football  games, 
and  have  two  more  on  the  schedule.  They 
have  played  all  of  the  home  games  this 
fall,  and  the  home  team  has  lost  only  two 
games  in  the  past  two  years — both  of 
them  against  teams  In  bigger  leagues. 
Well,  maybe  even  a  pig.skin  can  be  mes¬ 
merized  by  good  music. 


Hear  This  Muskegon  Band  at  Big 
Midwest  Ciinic  in  December 


Th«  Mutksgon  High  School  Concert  Band  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wiltian)  Stewart  it  truly  a  great  "Championship  Band," 
compotad  of  100  superb  high  school  muiiciant.  Its  concert  and  clinic  on  Thursday  evening,  December  14,  will  be  one  of  the 
highlightt  of  the  National  Convention.  Three  other  major  events  will  make  Thursday  a  day  you  can't  afford  to  mitt.  The 
other  three  events?  —  the  Championship  Michigan  City  Grade  School  band,  the  Percussion  Clinic,  and  the  Marching  Band 

and  Band  Pageantry  Clinic. 
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Three  Young  Staudes  of  California 
Have  Fun  With  Music,  Win  Contests 


Meet  the  three  Siaud*-  children  of  Fall- 
brook,  California,  one  of  the  most  talented 
groups  to  be  found.  They  are  students  of 
the  Fallbrook  Elementary  School,  where 
E.  Keith  Popejoy  is  Director  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music. 

Here  are  the  individual  record.^  of  this 


.iiid  David,  a  First  ItatinK.  David  al.-^-> 
took  First  Ratings  in  both  district  and 
state  contests  in  1949. 

Modest  Director  Popejoy,  to  whom  most 
of  the  credit  for  this  remarkable  recoril 
belongs,  feels  that  the  musical  talent  of 
these  three  very  young  children  is  to  some 


Tkete  three  youn9  muticisnt  ere  msk!n9  «  9reaf  life  for  fhemtelvet  in  Fallbrook, 
California.  Thay  ara  Jennifer,  Diana,  and  David  Staude.  They  repretanf  sometkin9 
vastly  more  than  thair  individual  tuccattat  at  music  students.  Thay  symbolixa  music 
in  the  American  home.  Tha  love  of  music  and  tha  joy  of  makin9  it  it  the  cement 
of  family  relationships  which  forms  a  bond  of  unity  in  our  land,  which  no  fri9h>  or 
fi9ht  from  without  can  aatily  destroy. 


Wayne  Band  Compete* 
with  Football  Team — 

Bmd  Win* 


if  you  heard  rumors  and  hard-to-believe  | 
.stories  about  a  clash  between  the  band  ! 
and  the  football  team  at  Wayne  Unlver-  ! 
slty,  here  is  the  truth  of  the  incident  di¬ 
rect  from  Graham  T.  Overgard  whom  you 
know  80  well  as  director  of  the  famous 
r>etrolt  band. 

The  band  drill  field  at  Wayne  adjoins 
the  football  drill  field.  One  evening  both 
were  using  their  respective  lots  in  hard 
liractice. 

“After  the  band  drill,”  writes  Director 
Overgard,  “one  of  our  tuba  players  ran 
across  the  field  to  catch  a  forward  pass. 
One  of  the  football  players  had  the  same 
idea.  The  two  boj-s  collided  with  such  im¬ 
pact  that  the  shoes  were  knocked  off  the 
tuba  player's  feet.  His  name,  by  the  way, 
is  James  Graham. 

“The  football  player  was  knocked  out 
cold,  and  I  regret  to  have  to  tell  you  that 
his  jaw  bone  was  broken.  It  was  such  an 
unfortunate  accident.  My  tuba  player  will 
be  back  in  the  band  this  week,  but  I  am 
informed  that  the  unfortunate  football 
player  will  not  be  able  to  work  anymore 
this  year." 

There  is  a  moral  in  this  story,  but  you 
can  figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

Band  of  America’s 
Lavalie  Endorses 
School  Bands.  Takes 
Guest  Conductor  Dates 

I ‘laying  in  a  school  band  helps  you 
to  harmonise — not  only  in  mu.sic  but  in 
life. 

So  says  Paul  L.avalle.  Cities  Service 
“Hand  of  America”  bandmaster,  who  has 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  throughout 
America  to  be  guest  maestro  for  teen-age 
iiHisicians. 

“Being  in  a  band  makes  a  student  part 
of  things,”  remarks  L.avalle.  “It  isn’t  just 
developing  musical  talent  that's  important, 
but  learning  how  to  get  along  with  a 
group.” 

Pointing  out  that  there  are  75,000  school 
bands  in  the  country,  and  8,000,000  teen¬ 
age  students,  Mr.  Lavalie  comments  that 
the  training  in  teamwork  is  even  more 
vital  than  the  technical  music  work. 

For  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Lavalie 
lias  been  traveling  throughout  the  United 
States  to  high  schools  in  such  towns  as 
Boston,  Buffalo,  and  Cleveland — donating 
his  services  as  guest  bandmaster.  He  has 
never  refused  an  invitation  to  conduct 
unless  tied  down  with  previous  commit¬ 
ments. 

During  these  teen-age  tours,  he  has 
discovered  many  an  exceptional  musical 
talent.  For  instance,  while  at  a  state  music 
festival  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  he  found  an 
expert  girl  trap  drummer — playing  this 
instrument  usually  reserved  for  men. 

“Playing  in  a  school  band  can  lead 
to  many  things:  a  career  In  music,  a  life¬ 
long  interest,  and  sometimes  even  mar¬ 
riage”,  says  bandmaster  Lavalie.  “After 
all,”  he  concludes,  many  a  romance  has 
started  in  a  high  school  band”. 


brother  and  sisters  achieved  In  the  state 
contest  at  Pomona,  California,  last  April: 

Jennifer  Staude,  the  little  lady  who 
plays  the  little  violin,  is  in  second  grade 
(or  was  last  April),  has  been  studying 
her  instrument  two  years.  She  captured 
a  First  Division  Rating. 

Diana,  her  older  sister,  was  in  the  eighth 
grade.  She  plays  both  oboe  and  violin, 
and  in  the  contest  took  Second  and  Third 
Ratings  respectively  on  these  instruments. 
She  has  been  studying  the  oboe  for  two 
years,  and  the  violin  for  three.  In  the 
group  picture  she  looks,  by  contrast, 
older,  but  really  is  only  12  at  the  time 
the  picture  was  taken.  V 

David,  who  plays  th^  French  horn,  is 
in  the  fourth  grade,  and  has  been  studying 
his  Instrument  for  three  years.  He  took 
a  First  Rating  In  the  horn  solo  contest, 
and  got  a  special  citation.  Surely  It  is 
because  he  is  a  boy,  but  David  has  a  little 
edge  on  his  two  sistera  At  the  San  IMego 
I  district  contest  in  March,  preceding  the 
state  contest,  Jennifer  took  a  Second  Rat- 
!  Ing,  Diana,  Second  on  both  instruments. 


extent  at  least,  a  matter  of  heredity.  He 
cites  as  evidence  that  the  mother  of  the 
children,  Deweese  Staude,  was  a  fine 
musician,  a  gifted  singer.  She  sang  thi- 
tltle  role  of  Cadman's  opera  “Shanwels” 
when  she  was  but  14  years  old.  Her  i>er- 
formance  brought  her  a  letter  of  congrat¬ 
ulations  from  Cadman  himself. 

It  Is  great  to  be  one  of  a  musical  family. 
Music  instruction  in  our  great  America.’i 
educational  system  has  now  spread  from 
kindergarten  through  college.  No  one  !.■< 
more  completely  sold  on  the  value  of 
music  education  than  are  the  young  par¬ 
ents  of  today,  who  learned  it  in  the  school 
bands  and  the  school  orchestras  of  their 
own  recent  school  days.  They  are  among 
the  most  insistent  that  their  children  bt- 
given  a  complete  and  thorough  music  edu¬ 
cation.  Is  it  not  easily  conceivable  that 
future  generations,  not  too  far  hence,  will 
be  completely  musical,  and  that  entlr*- 
families  will  have  the  joy  of  making  their 
own  music?  Cllongratulations  to  E.  Keitli 
Popejoy  for  what  he  has  contributed  in 
developing  the  natural  musical  talents  of 
this  fine  family  group. 
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I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Ferresf  L  McAIIMt 


Mr.  William  A.  Mills,  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Music  Con¬ 
ference,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  Elxecutlve  Vice  President  of 
the  New  York  State  Chamher  of  Com¬ 
merce.  School  musicians,  educators  and 
the  music  industry  will  miss  Mr.  Mills 
very  much.  It  was  through  his  foresight 
and  understanding  that  he  was  able  to 
unify  the  various  segments  of  the  music 
industry  which  results  in  the  formation 
of  the  American  Music  Conference. 

To  put  it  into  his  own  words : 

“The  American  Music  Conference  fills 
a  place  previously  unoccupied  in  the  field 
of  music.  It  neither  supplants  nor  over¬ 
laps  any  existing  musical  organization. 
Its  purpose  is  to  aid  them  by  providing 
the  assistance  that  will  arouse  a  greater 
general  acceptance  of  music.  Every 
means  that  will  lead  more  people  into 
music  or  sustain  and  expand  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  put  to  work.  Through 
A^IC  all  phases  of  music  will  gain  the 
.advantages  of  a  sustained,  well-financed 
and  comprehensive  effort. 

The  American  Music  Conference  is  a 
non-profit  group,  organized  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  It  is  supported  by  various 
branches  of  the  music  Industry  as  a 
public  service,  and  In  recognition  of  their 
obligation  to  lend  all  assistance  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  cause  of  music. 

Among  its  major  objectives  are :  to 
extend  music  education  in  schools;  to 
foster  the  growth  and  development  of 
community  music  activities ;  to  improve 
standards  of  instruction,  and  to  increase 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  music  in  the 
home,  in  character  building  agencies  for 
youth,  in  the  church  and  as  an  avoca¬ 
tion.” 

W'e  all  join  in  in  wishing  Mr.  Mills  the 
greatest  of  success  in  his  new  work  which 
is  a  challenge  to  his  organizing  genius 
and  ability  to  unify  the  thinking  of  people 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  greater 
understanding  of  life  and  industrial  con¬ 
tribution.  We  know  that  the  State  of  New 
York  will  be  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  because  of  what  he  has  to  offer. 
Your  writer  has  been  asked  to  take  his 
place  here  at  AMC  as  the  acting  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  until  such  time  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  is  named. 

The  various  music  contests  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  American  Legion  Convention  held 
in  Los  Angele!<,  were  bigger  and  better 
than  ever.  The  Joliet  Memorial  Post  Band 
won  Its  fifth  consecutive  national  cham- 
pion.ship.  Kent,  Ohio  ran  a  very  clo.se 
-second.  The  caliber  of  music  played  by 
the  competing  drum  and  bugle  corps 
•■seemed  to  be  greater  tlian  in  recent  years. 
The  Austin  Orenaders  from  Chicago,  gave 
a  superb  performance  in  the  junior  drum 
and  bugle  corps  contest.  It  was  the  finest 
exhibition  of  playing  and  marching  that 
this  writer  has  ever  seen. 

The  Junior  American  Legion  sponsored 
Band  Contest  was  quite  a  disappointment. 
There  was  only  one  band  entered  In  this 
national  competition  which  has  a  first 
prise  of  11,200.  Perhaps,  this  Is  due  to 
a  misunderstanding.  Your  grade  or  high 


school  band  may  enter  a  state  and  na¬ 
tional  American  Legion  contest  If  they 
are  sponsored  by  their  local  post.  It 
means  simply  this,  the  local  American 
Legion  post  voted  to  make  the  local 
school  band  their  official  American  Legion 
band.  They  wear  their  regular  school  uni¬ 
form  and  are  in  no  way  separated  from 
their  regular  school  policies.  More  band 
directors  throughout  the  United  States 
should  consult  with  their  local  post  com¬ 
manders  to  find  out  more  about  this  fine 
opportunity. 

The  Chapman  College  of  Los  Angeles, 
together  with  the  Music  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  sponsored  a  fine  piano  clinic  work¬ 
shop.  It  was  underwritten  by  the  Los 
Angeles  piano  merchants.  Here  again  is 
an  example  of  the  willingness  of  the 
music  industry  to  cooperate  w’lth  all  or¬ 
ganizations  who  are  interested  in  the 
total  education  of  the  child.  Local  music 
teachers  should  consult  with  their  local 


music  merchants,  who  are  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Music  Merchants, 
to  learn  more  about  the  cooperation  that 
they  can  receive  from  the  American  Music 
Conference. 

“Tfcougfcfs  While  Shoving" 

I  wonder  why  more  band  directors  do 
not  join  the  national  trend  of  developing 
elementary  school  orchestras  and  bands. 
In  every  case  where  you  find  an  outstand¬ 
ing  high  school  band  or  orchestra,  you 
will  alway.s  find  a  well-organized  ele¬ 
mentary  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  number  of 
progressive  minded  music  educators  who 
are  integrrating  the  ukulele  into  their  ele¬ 
mentary  school  music  classes. 

World  War  II  developed  many  new 
processes  for  the  improvement  of  numer¬ 
ous  manufactured  goods.  This  holds  true 
in  the  mM.‘<;c  Industry.  Better  instruments 
are  now  available  on  the  market  than 
ever  before. 


Did  You  Miss  this  Good  Reading? 


Do  you  make  the  most  of  your  practice 
time?  Do  you  suspect  that  your  practice 
methods  could  be  improved?  Perhaps  read¬ 
ing  and  putting  into  use  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  contained  in  the  following  articles 
will  help  you.  They  appeared  in  issues 
of  The  SCHOOL  AIUSICIAN,  issues  which 
are  still  available  to  you.  See  price  list 
of  back  issues  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

EARNING  MONEY  FROM  MUSIC 

Make  Some  Money  !  With  a  Little  Dance 
Band  (How  to  Organize) — McCreery,  Oct. 
1929 

How  We  Raised  Money  for  our  New 
Uniforms — Oremelapacher,  Feb.  19S2 

How  Ernie  Smith,  1932  All-American 
Tackle  “Slid”  Through  College  —  Reed, 
Mar.  19S3 

Make  your  Music  Work  for  You — War- 
melin,  Oct.  1937 

How  the  St.  <^ud,^  Minnesota,  High 
School  Band  Mad^fSOO — Hertz,  Oct.  1937 

Can  I  Play  My  Way  Thru  College  with 
a  Dance  Band? — Falter,  Sept.  l9iS 


PRACTICE  METHODS 

Practice  Made  Perfect — Nolton,  i»i  sij; 
installments,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  April,  Mail, 
and  Dec.,  1930 

How  Good  Do  you  Really  Want  to  Be? 
— A.  O.  Anderson,  Nov.  1931 

Tempo !  Nerves !  Practice ! — Troendlr, 
Feb.  1933 

How  to  Memorize  Plano— TrociM/fe,  .Va/i 
1933 

I  Like  to  Play — Russell,  Nov.  1933 

My  10  Commandments  for  Learning  to 
Play — RevelU,  Mar.  1936 

Miss  Green  Brings  You  a  Rehearsal — 
Green,  Jan.  1937 

Why  I  Favor  Sectional  Rehearsals — 
Edgar,  April  1938 

Practice!  Practice!  Practice! — Shugart. 
Feb.  19  kl 

How  Not  to  Forget — Wain,  Dec.  19k3 

Practice  (really)  Makes  Perfect — Cheij- 
ette,  Jan.  19 i6 

There’s  a  Big  “IF”  in  that  “Practice 
Makes  Perfect” — Lidral,  Sept.  J9j9 

And  another  topic  on  which  we  ca«i 
supply  you  with  material : 


They  Won  at  Hoosier  Fair  .Contest 
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The  Indiana  Sfafa  Fair  Band  Cempatition  hold  annually  in  Indianapolis  it  a  biq 
operation.  This  year  37  bands  ontarod,  judged  on  a  point  basis.  The  Alexandria 
High  School  Band  won  with  99  points  out  of  a  possible  100.  Runners  up  ware  Ham¬ 
mond  High  School  Band,  the  Pika  Township  Band  (Marion  County),  and  the  Morton 
Memorial  Band  of  Rush  County.  The  Alexandria  band  is  directed  by  Carroll  H. 
Copeland,  and  hat  a  long  record  of  successful  competition.  The  Alexandria  March¬ 
ing  Band  hat  75,  and  the  Concert  Band,  70  musicians.  They  are  terrific  winners  in 
solo  and  ensemble  contests. 
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Lenoir,  N.  C.  Opens  its  M  School  Band  Building 


The  buildtiig  la  far  enough  away  from 
the  main  claesroom  buildins  of  the  Junior 
High  School  BO  that  the  sound  from  the 
music  building  will  not  be  disturbing,  but 
close  enough  so  that  students  do  not  lose 
time  in  changing  classes.  It  is  also  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  athletic  Held,  so  that  if  the 
Junior  High  School  Band  plays  for 
athletic  events,  it  will  not  have  far  to 
carry  its  equipment  or  music  library. 

The  music  program  in  I^-nolr  has  h*  <  n 


This  beautiful  edifice  you  are  looking  at  it  the  Music  Building  for  the  Junior  High 
School  in  Lenoir,  North  Carolina.  Speaking  of  it,  James  C.  Harper,  Director  of  the 
High  School  bend,  which  hat  its  own  building,  says,  "While  the  new  building  it  not 
quite  so  complete  at  our  Senior  High  School  band  building,  it  is  well-planned  end 
efficient,  and  will  give  proper  acoustics  and  ear  training  to  the  students  who  use  it." 


Back  ill  the  December  1927  i.ssue.  The 
.SCHOOL,  MU.SICIAN  told  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  model  hand  building  at  Denoir 
High  School,  la-nolr,  North  Carolin.a, 
which  Captain  Jim  H.arper  and  Ills  able 
.assistants  had  wangled  their  community 
into  adding  to  the  high  school's  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Lenoir  hand  building  lias  been 
more  or  less  of  a  model  ever  since  ajid 
has  been  visited  by  a  con.«lant  stream  of 
educators,  musicians  and  others  and  has 
given  a  good  account  of  itself  in  aiding 
the  efficiency  of  the  instrumental  music 
teaching  in  Lenoir. 

Now  comes  the  news  that  I^enolr  has 
gone  one  even  better  and  has  recently 
launched  a  second  music  building  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  other  one.  Unlike  the  first 
building,  the  new  music  building  wa.s  not 
planned  for  this  purpose  at  the  out.set, 
but  is  a  remodeling  of  an  older  building 
which  was  originally  designed  as  a  col¬ 
lege  dining  hall  and  Science  building, 
but  lU  entire  Interior  was  remodeled  last 
summer  and  structural  steel  support  was 
added  so  that  practically  everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  exterior  walls  is  new. 

This  second  building  is  at  the  Ixmoir 
Junior  High  School  and  houses  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  program  of  the  Junior 
High  School  in  Is-nolr.  The  eintlre  Junior 
High  campus  Ls  a  tract  of  land  which 
was  formerly  the  campus  of  a  Junior 
College  in  Lenoir  which  was  long  ago 
removed  from  I^enolr  and  merged  with  { 
.'mother  college.  The  main  cla8sr<K>m 
building  of  the  old  college  was  remodeled 
two  years  ago  aJid  the  Junior  High 
Scliool  has  been  u.sing  it  ever  since.  Now 
the  former  college  dining  hall  has  had 
its  face  lifted  and  has  beivime  the  music 
building  of  Junior  High. 

The  first  floor  has  a  small  auditorium 
with  stage,  lighting,  and  folding  chair 
seats.  There  are  also  a  classroom  and 
rest  rooms  on  Uiis  floor. 

Upstairs  there  is  a  commodious  band 
rehearsal  room,  an  office  with  space  for 
library  and  repair  department,  a  com¬ 


modious  reheurs.-il  room  for  Glee  Club, 
equipped  with  piano  and  chairs ;  two 
small  rooms  for  .storage,  and  eight  prac¬ 
tice  rooms. 

Tho  foyer  at  tlie  front  entrance  is  ' 
pa\'ed  with  asphalt  tile  and  both  upstairs 
and  downstairs  levels  have  outside  en¬ 
trances  on  both  sides  of  the  building. 

Ventilation,  lighting  and  heating  have 
ail  been  adequately  provided  for  and  i 
large  windows  look  out  on  beautiful 
campus  surroundings.  ' 

Ail  ceilings  are  accoutically  treated  and 
of  a  proper  height  for  good  sound  effect. 

The  basement  of  tho  building  has  an 
outside  entrance  and  houses  the  furnace  ' 
and  storage  space.  ^ 


Mast  Gsorgs  W.  Kirstsn,  Jr.,  Di- 
rsefor  of  tns  Lonoir  Junior  High 
School  Band,  now  in  IH  baautirul 
now  homo. 


a  good  one  l><.‘fore,  but  it  should  be  still 
lietter  now.  .Mr.  Gi'orge  W.  Kirsten,  Jr., 
is  director  of  the  liand  at  l>molr  Junior 
High  School  and  ha.s  his  nffic'e  in  the 
new  music  building.  Mr.  Kirsten  also  has 
charge  of  the  marching  Kind  at  Senior 
High. 


1 


Envy  this  youthful  band  of  Junior  High  School,  Laneir,  North  Carolina.  No,  don't 
do  that.  Just  anvying  will  got  you  nowhara.  Organiza  a  itudant  campaign  to  do 
tha  aqual,  or  battar,  for  your  own  school  band.  Your  band  Is  usad  and  callad  into 
sarvica  for  all  civic  promotions.  Do  a  littia  promoting  for  yoursalvos.  Evary  good 
school  band  dasarvas  a  good  homo. 
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For  m!Ui  around  Chambertburg,  Panniyivania,  fba  fame  and  (he  glory  of  (ha  "Rhy(hin  Kids"  have  spread.  This  Is 
(he  dance  orches(ra  of  (he  Chambarsburg  High  School,  where  (he  Music  Depar(men(  Is  under  (he  diracdon  of  Philip 
H.  Young.  This  popular  and,  of  course,  avar>changlng  group.  Is  now  In  l(s  four(een(h  year  of  successful  experience. 
DIrecfor  Young  considers  (he  high  school  Dance  Band  a  mos(  pracdcal  and  useful  sagman(  of  his  lns(rumen(al  music 

program. 


Can  You  Match  the  Professional  Class  of  the 'Rhythm  Kids'? 


Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 


•  National  Music  Camp  • 


By  WINCHESTER  RICHARD 

GHBBTINGS  to  Interlochen's  alumni 
fverywhere  and  especially  to  those  of 
you  who  attended  the  National  Music 
Camp  twenty  or  more  years  ago !  The 
Club  began  to  function  a  year  ago.  We 
have  now  Irecome  an  active,  permanent 
organisation  of  camp  alumni  who  at¬ 
tended  Interlochen  prior  to  1932.  Kach 
year  will  And  a  new  group  of  former 
(■ampers  eligible  for  active  membership 
in  the  20  Year  Club  ...  .so  watch  us 
grow!  A  flne  response  from  ’28,  '29  and 
’30  campers  In  our  efforts  to  organize 
the  flrst  annual  Pilgrimage  bcu;k  to  the 
Camp.  Dr.  Maddy  extended  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  camp  to  the  group  on  the 
sixth  week  end  of  the  session  last 
August 

Everyone  present  enjoyed  the  Pilgrim¬ 
age.  There  was  time.  Old  acquaintances 
were  renewed  and  many  new  ones 
formed.  Highlighting  the  week  end  ac¬ 
tivity  was  the  Sunday  morning  Assem¬ 
bly  conducted  by  the  members  in  the 
Bowl.  Reminiscences  stirred  Interest 
among  all  aged  groups  in  attendance  at 
the  assembly. 

Hasen  McOarvey,  ’30  Camper  from 
Dearltorn,  Michigan  said  he  would  never 
forget  the  time  when  the  orchestra  was 
playing  I.<es  Preludes  at  the  flnal  con¬ 
cert  The  lights  went  out  In  the  middle 
of  the  number.  I  never  thought  to  ask 
Hazen  if  the  orchestra  flnlshed  Dee 
Preludes  with  the  lights  out.  Intej-lochen 
has  come  a  long  way  since  the  early 
years  of  its  existence.  With  Dr.  Maddy 
and  Mr.  Oiddings  as  guides,  two  busses 
loaded  with  20  yearers  (future  little 


campers  included)  toured  the  Camp 
grounds.  We  were  amazed  at  the  growth 
of  the  Camp  in  twenty  years.  Free 
Itasses  were  furnished  to  the  club  mem- 
be^rs  in  order  that  we  might  hear  all 
of  the  concerts  while  we  were  there. 

Mariette  Simpson  ’30  of  Emporia, 
Kansas  was  one  to  accept  Dr.  Maddy's 
invitation  to  i>lay  with  the  college  or¬ 
chestra  during  her  weekend  visit.  Mari¬ 
ette  said  It  a'as  a  real  thrill  to  play  un¬ 
der  Dr.  Maddy  again.  One  certainly 
cannot  forget  the  grand  spirit  of  Inter¬ 
lochen  and  its  founder.  1930  campers 
will  remember  Professor  Henri  LeRoy. 
Professor  LeRcy  writing  from  France 
said,  “There  is  nothing  of  this  kind 
(Interlochen)  in  Europe,  and  I  doubt 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  such  a 
wonderful  creation."  Barbara  Hauen- 
steln  Tod  ’31  now  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland 
wants  to  be  remembered  to  all  of  her 
former  friends.  "I  have  always  missed 
Camp  like  everything  but  I  have  a  much 
greater  appreciation  of  music  because 
of  Interlochen.” 

Winifred  ("Winnie’’)  Smlts  Rlsedorph 
’29  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  wondered 
if  any  of  us  remembered  the  time  the 
sailboat  tipped  over  on  L<ake  Wahbeka- 
netta.  Besides  a  good  drenching  the  only 
inconvenience  was  the  loss  of  a  few 
l>alrs  of  .shoes  and  an  increased  pul.se 
rate  from  the  thrill.  Winnie  and  two  of 
her  cabin  mates  from  ’29  quite  unexpetv 
tedly  found  themselves  together  once 
more  at  the  Pilgrimage.  Dorothy  Mar.s- 
mnn  Guetschow  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
Gertrude  Gamble  of  Paulding,  Ohio  were 
the  two. 


The  need  for  membership  dues  is  Im¬ 
perative  to  meet  the  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
pense  of  running  the  organization.  The 
club  voted  two  types  of  membership — 
active  and  associate.  Active  membership 
includes  those  who  attended  Interlochen 
twenty  or  more  years  ago.  Dues  for  ac¬ 
tive  members  are  $2.00.  A.ssociate  mem¬ 
bership  includes  all  former  campers,  their 
wives  and  husbands  of  college  age  or 
older,  former  staff  members  and  former 
members  of  the  National  High  School 
orchestra.  Associate  membership  due.^ 
are  33.00.  Enroll  in  the  Club  If  you 
qualify.  Send  your  check  to  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Twenty  Year  Club,  Hartland. 
Michigan.  You  will  receive  a  receipted 
membership  ear<l.  More  new.s  next  month. 


MENC  Chapter  Set  Up  at 
Western  Reserve  Univ. 


A  student  chapter  of  the  Music  Elduca- 
tors  National  Conference  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Western  Reserve  University,  under 
the  faculty  sponsorship  of  Ezra  Schabas, 
assistant  professor  and  advi.sor  in  music 
education. 

The  Music  Education  National  Con¬ 
ference  is  an  affiliate  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  is  the  largest 
group  of  public  school  music  teachers  and 
university  training  teachers  in  the  Untte<l 
States.  ’Thou.sands  of  students  throughout 
the  nation  belong  to  chapters  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  universities  and  teachers  colleges 
offering  degrees  in  music  education. 

Students  benefit  from  membership  in 
the  chapter  as  they  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  their  chosen  professional 
field. 
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Dr.  A.  A.  Harding 
Earns  a  Book 

Seldom  does  a  great  man  escape.  By 
the  time  he  reaches  the  alleged  age-of- 
retlrement,  they  are  after  him.  The  lKK)k 
|)ubli.sher.s,  we  mean.  Kven  the  modest 
Dr.  Albert  Austin  Harding  has  broken 
silence  and  told  all,  which  is  now  being 
published  in  book  form. 

This  amazing  volunt*-  of  100  pages  is 
1>y  C.  C.  Burford,  of  Urbana.  The  title 
waa  evidently  selected  as  one  that  will 
appeal  to  the  alumni,  “We're  I»yal  To 
You,  Illinois.*'  It  is  “The  Story  of  the 
Illinois  Bands  under  Harding.” 

Illinois  Is  a  university  of  firsts,  so  the 
story  goes.  Harding  and  the  band  played 
“Illinois  Loyalty”  from  the  manuscript  in 
1906 — the  FIR.ST  great  campus  song  in 
America.  Harding  directed  the  Illinois 
band  at  the  First  Homecoming  In  1910 
on  Illinois  Field — the  First  Homecoming 
in  this  country.  Harding  led  the  Illinois 
band  in  singing  “Hail  to  the  Orange”  in 
1921  on  a  gridiron — the  FIR.ST  singing 
university  band  in  the  United  States. 
Harding  led  the  Illinois  bands  at  Michi¬ 
gan,  Chicago,  other  Big  Ten  Stadia,  and 
especially  at  Pennsylvania  in  1926  when 
Grange  was  running  wild  and  when  the 
great  stands  rose  and  broke  loose  with 
cheers  for  our  160-plece  band  from  “The 
West.”  Harding  originated  twilight  band 
concerts  at  Illinois  —  another  FIRST. 
Many  of  his  fine  re.scored  and  rewritten 
symphony  concert  numbers  have  been 
played  FIRST  in  this  country  by  a  band. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  "FIRSTS” 
under  Harding.  No  other  organization  hits 
so  enriched  the  beloved  Illinois  campus, 
and  its  fine  mu.sieal  cultuie,  for  more 
than  40  years,  as  the  Illinois  bands  under 
Harding's  baton,  have  done. 

Cary  Clive  Burford,  the  author,  is  a 
life  resident  of  the  University  art-a.  He 
holds  two  degrees  from  Illinois.  He  has 
been  on  campu.s  throughout  the  Harding 
era.  He  has  been  an  Incurable  “Band 
Fan,”  has  probably  attended  more  con¬ 
certs  of  all  types,  lectures,  many  other 
events,  than  any  one  alumnus.  He  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  authority  upon  many 
phases  of  ITniverslty  hl.story.  He  is  an 
author,  newspaper  and  magazine  writer. 
Central  Western  historian  and  lecturer. 
He  has  spoken  many  times,  upon  a  myri¬ 
ad  of  historical,  literary  and  civic  sub¬ 
jects,  Interwoven  into  the  backdrop  of 
the  Mid-West,  which  he  has  studied  con¬ 
tinuously. 


If  You  Are  8  to  18  You 
Can  Tune  Up  in  Thit  Lab. 

Representing  most  of  the  city  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools,  150  pupils 
have  enrolled  in  the  Laboratory  School  of 
Music  of  PennsyU-anla  College  for  Women 
this  fail.  Begun  as  an  experiment  one 
year  ago,  the  School  has  increased  its 
number  of  students  by  36%. 

The  School  offers  the  student  from  the 
ages  of  8  to  18  the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  progre.ssive  method  of  in¬ 
struction  In  piano,  and  string,  wind  and 
brass  Instruments  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Prominent  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  teach  the  instruments. 

The  purpose  of  the  Laboratory  Is  to  Im- 


Bsnd  Day,  October  14,  on  the  University  of  Wichita  cantpus  brought  23  Kansas 
bands,  1500  school  musicians,  who  spalled  "Missouri  Valley"  as  they  played  "Missouri 
Waltz,"  "National  Emblem  March,"  and  the  National  Anthem.  James  Karr  is  Director 
of  Bands  at  the  University. 


SMall  items 

about  big  affairs 


Ml.'w  Dorothy  Reed  of  Darien,  Wisconsin 
has  won  a  $1,000  Baldwin  Acrosonie 
.Spinet  Plano,  as  first  prize  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  Theodore  Presser  Music  Contest. 

Mis.s  Reed’s  75-word  essay  completed 
the  statement  “Music  publishers  can  belter 
serve  my  mu.sic  needs  and  desires  by - .“ 

Thousands  of  contestants  vied  for  the 
300  valuable  prizes  offered  by  the  Theodore 
Pres.ser  Comi>any.  Mr.  James  W\  Bamn- 
ton.  President  of  the  Company,  stated  th.\t 
the  contest  provided  a  long-needed  op¬ 
portunity  for  music  teachers,  students  and 
professionals  to  help  music  publishers  help 
the  cause  of  music  throughout  the  nation. 

The  300  winning  cs.xays  contained  ntany 
practical  music-minded  suggestions  that 
have  been  immediately  .adopted  by  the 
publisher. 

•  «  • 

A  yearning  for  “one-night  stands”  and 
for  working  out  new  song  arrangements 
ha.s  brought  together  10  Boston  University 
students  who  once  followed  the  batons  of 
“big  name”  band  leaders  before  swap)>inK 


prove  the  quality  and  quantity  of  string 
players  for  the  future.  Seventy  pupils  are 
receiving  instruction  in  strings  this  fall. 

Instruction  is  given  In  small  groups  of 
two,  three  or  four,  forming  a  string 
ensemble.  While  each  student  receives  in- 
!  dividual  instruction,  the  other  members 
are  urged  to  analyse  and  criticise  the  per¬ 
former.  The  instruction  itself  is  based  on 
complete  mental  control  founded  on  the 
laws  of  flexibility  and  relaxation.  The 
second  half  of  the  period  Is  de\'Oted  to 
learning  the  fundamentals  of  ensemitle 
playing.  Training  is  also  given  in  dicta¬ 
tion,  composition,  ear-training,  and  general 
muslcian^ip. 

As  proof  of  the  success  of  the  school, 
students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  Labora¬ 
tory  last  year  are  now  taking  leads  in 
their  own  school  orchestras  and  bands. 

The  School  is  headed  by  Mihail  Stola- 
revsky  of  the  PCW  faculty  and  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  Music  Council. 


long  bus  rides  for  college  degrees. 

During  the  past  summer,  a  group  of 
collegiate  musicians  who  formerly  played 
with  such  band  leaders  as  Tex  Benek>-, 
Gene  Krupa,  Tony  Pastor  and  Art  Moon¬ 
ey,  organized  a  dance  band  esi>ecially  for 
college,  club,  sorority  and  fraternity  par¬ 
ties,  under  the  direction  of  Herb  Johnson. 
Mattapan.  Although  most  of  the  boys  in 
the  band  have  traveled  with  leading  or¬ 
chestras,  they  feel  that  a  college  education 
is  Important  and  gives  them  some  securlt} 
against  the  uncertainty  of  the  music 
business. 

•  *  • 

The  American  Music  Conference  and 
the  Music  Kducators  National  Conference 
have  terminated  their  formal  cooperative 
relationship  so  each  may  continue  its  own 
phase  of  the  program  to  advance  music 
in  the  schools.  This  was  announced  Jointly 
by  Executive  Committees  of  the  two 
groups  following  conferences  in  Chicago 
over  a  period  of  two  months. 

AMC  activities,  including  field  work 
by  staff  members,  will  continue  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  The  AMC  field  work  in¬ 
cludes  stimulating  musical  activity  for 
adult  beginners ;  establishing  community 
music  councils;  conducting  clinics  on  com¬ 
munity  music  activities ;  fostering  in¬ 
creased  use  of  music  in  community  recrea¬ 
tion  programs;  conducting  work  Bho|>s 
for  teachers  in  class  piano,  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  instruments,  stringed  and  fretted 
instruments,  vocal  and  choral  music  and 
church  choirs ;  in-service  training  in  music 
for  elementary  school  teachers ;  and  con¬ 
ducting  music-advancement  programs  in 
rural  areas. 

•  •  • 

The  case  for  opera  as  a  real  force  In 
native  American  culture  la  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  stage  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  for  many 
years,  in  his  new  book,  “Opera  for  the 
People,”  to  be  published  next  spring  l>.v 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 

Dr.  Graf,  who  is  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities  on  opera  production, 
believes  that  opera  can  and  Aould  be 
developed  as  an  Integral  and  effective  part 
of  community  life  throughout  America. 
In  the  forthcoming  book  he  will  give 
practical  information  to  guide  oonununi- 
ties,  civic  organisations,  schools,  and 
colleges  in  organising  and  financing  their 
own  opera  companies  and  productions. 


Creating  the  Illusion  of  Presence 


(Begins  on  page  16) 

like  that,  since  it  means  a  more  nat¬ 
ural  relationship  between  triple 
piano,  and  triple  forte! 

When  the  mike  is  too  far  away,  all 
we  hear  is  a  “hollowness’*  and  we 
gain  an  Impression  of  unreality,  it  is 
though  the  sound  is  coming  to  us 
from  a  room  more  reverberant  than 
the  one  in  which  we  are  listening. 

When  the  mike  is  too  close  to  the 
performers  the  effect  of  added  space 
behind  the  loudspeaker  disappears, 
and  we  get  that  impression  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  performance  squirted  at  us 
from  a  box.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  specific  position  of  the  loudspeaker 
in  the  listening  room  becomes  most  ap¬ 
parent,  and  we  become  very  sensitive 
to  the  high-frequency  directionality  of 
the  loudspeaker.  The  subjective  in¬ 
terpretation  of  quality  is  also  affected 
by  the  level  at  which  the  sound  is  re¬ 
produced:  for  example  at  low  levels 
the  bass  viols  disappear  because  of 
our  ear’s  normal  loss  of  lows  at  low 
sound  levels. 

The  microphone  technique  we  are 
describing  makes  use  of  this  first  gen¬ 
eral  pickup,  non-directional  micro¬ 
phone  placed  some  distance  from  the 
performers  to  pick  up  the  general 
blend  of  direct  sound  and  refiected  or 
reverberant  sound,  plus  one  or  more 
accent  microphones  so  placed  as  to 
accentuate  certain  desired  portions  of 
the  orchestra  or  band,  and  soloists,  for 
an  overall  effect. 

This  accentuation  is  obtained  by 
controlling  the  liveness,  not  the  loud¬ 
ness  of  the  performance.  Let’s  see 
what  this  means.  At  various  times  we 
focus  our  attention  on  one  or  another 
of  a  group  of  performers  to  the  par¬ 
tial  exclusion  of  the  others.  In  other 
words  we  accent  our  attention.  But, 
remember,  a  microphone  is  incapable 
of  focusing  its  attention  on  any  spe¬ 
cific  group  at  wiil.  Therefore  we  find 
it  desirable  to  place  other  microphones 
near  those  performers  to  accentuate 
their  portion  of  the  ensemble.  It 
should  be  realized  that  all  of  the  ac¬ 
cent  microphones  need  not  be  used 
either  simultaneously  or  continuously, 
but  only  as  required  for  a  proper 
musical  performance.  This,  incident¬ 
ally,  leads  us  to  the  observation  that 
those  engineers  charged  with  monitor¬ 
ing  the  transmission  should  have  a 
high  degree  of  musical  Judgment.  A 
lack  of  such  Judgment,  unfortunately, 
is  the  usuai  case,  and  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  training  course  for 
this  group  of  engineers. 

The  accent  microphones  should  be 
either  bi-directional  (that  is,  ribbon 
type)  or  unl-directlonal  (cardioid 


type)  so  that  they  can  be  beamed  on 
the  group  or  groups  we  wish  to  ac¬ 
cent.  As  an  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
concert  orchestra,  performing  in  a 
conventional  auditorium,  we  would  use 
two  such  microphones  about  8  to  10 
feet  above  the  stage  on  each  side  of 
the  podium  and  about  4  to  10  feet  in 
front  of  the  nearest  performer.  One 
mike  would  be  beamed  to  cover  the 
left  stage  or  first  violins  and  the  other 
to  the  right  to  cover  the  second 
violins  and  violas.  The  same,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  would  be  used  for  a  concert  band 
arrangement,  where,  in  seating,  the 
reeds  usually  take  the  place  of  the 
strings. 

If,  in  addition,  we  have  a  vocal  solo¬ 
ist  with  such  a  group,  or  a  piano  or 
harp,  we  would  probably  find  it  most 
desirable  to  place  a  uni-dlrectional 
microphone  in  front  of  this  perform¬ 
er’s  usual  location,  but  much  lower 
down  than  the  orchestral  accent 
mikes,  say  at  an  elevation  of  2  to  4  or 
5  feet  above  the  floor  and  from  4  to  6 
feet  in  front  of  the  performer;  closer 
for  vocalists  and  farther  for  instru¬ 
mentalists,  but  never  less  than  2  feet. 
(We  are  still  talking  about  micro¬ 
phones  with  good  sensivitity.)  Just 
where  this  mike  is  to  be  placed  will 
depend  on  listening  to  the  rehearsal 
over  the  monitor  speaker  system  in 
the  control  room  and  using  one’s 
musical  Judgment.  This  monitor 
speaker,  incidentally,  should  prefer¬ 
ably  be  of  the  same  type  used  for  the 
“customers’  ’’  listening. 

Oftentimes  the  castinets,  triangle, 
celeste,  or  some  other  instrument  may 
have  a  piquant  passage  which  the 
musical  director  may  wish  to  empha¬ 
size.  Over  the  monitor  speaker  these 
instruments  will  appear  to  be  lost, 
perhaps  because  of  their  relatively 
greater  distance  from  the  accent  mi¬ 
crophones  being  used.  Some  startling 
effects  can  be  created,  and  artfully  so 
in  skilled  hands,  if  an  accent  mike  is 
used  in  the  percussion  section.  Some 
experience  in  listening  to  the  monitor 
speaker  will  show  Just  how. 

These  various  accent  mikes,  then, 
will  be  placed  closer  to  the  performers 
than  we’d  generally  place  a  micro¬ 
phone  for  a  single-mike-pickup,  be¬ 
cause  we  wish  to  emphasize  specific 
divisions.  As  the  mike  is  brought 
closer  to  a  specific  performer,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  come  closer  and  closer  to  a 
point  source  from  your  loudspeaker. 
But  remember,  when  the  soloist  gets 
too  close  we  lose  that  spacious  feeling 
of  the  other  accompanying  performers 
extending  behind  him  to  back  him  up. 
So  we  have  the  general  pickup  mike 
to  provide  that  spacious  feeling. 


But,  you  may  ask,  what  about  the 
interference  patterns,  phase  differ¬ 
ences,  and  time  differential  existing 
between  the  general  and  the  accent 
mikes?  A  fair  question.  Let  me  ask 
you  one.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize 
that  reverberation  is  full  of  Interfer¬ 
ence  patterns,  phase  differences;  and 
time  differentials?  In  fact  your  ears  are 
hearing  sound  from  all  over  the  room 
as  reflected  sounds  which  alternately 
reinforce  or  cancel  the  direct  sound. 
Nothing  is  happening  here  with  two  or 
more  microphones  that  isn’t  and 
hasn’t  already  happened  to  your  own 
ears.  Acoustically,  in  an  open  field, 
where  there  are  no  reflective  surfaces 
present,  we  would  run  into  time  and 
phase  difficulties  using  mikes  set  up 
in  this  fashion  of  general  pickup  and 
accent  positions.  So  we  eliminate  one 
in  outdoor  concerts.  And  we  then 
create  a  single  source  to  single  ear 
pickup  with  no  reverberation — a  con¬ 
dition  which  exists  in  an  open  field.  It 
comes  out  rather  logically  doesn’t  it? 
where  the  room  is  reverberant,  and  we 
want  to  re-create  the  sense  of  presence, 
we  pick  up  the  phenomenon  of  re¬ 
verberation.  I  guess  we  can  use  more 
than  one  mike  safely. 

Before  going  into  the  adjustment  of 
the  relative  gain  between  the  general 
and  the  accent  microphones,  which 
logically  should  come  next,  let’s  look 
qualitatively  at  some  special  cases  of 
microphone  placement  under  adverse 
conditions  before  discussing  them 
quantitatively. 

Take  the  case  of  an  overcrowded 
hand  practice  room  which  is  acoustic¬ 
ally  dead.  Overcrowding  is  bad 
enough,  but  when  some  alert  sales¬ 
man  from  an  acoustical  tile  company 
sold  us  an  -overtreating  the  room  to 
reduce  the  overall  sound  level,  he 
really  wrecked  the  room.  Some  acous¬ 
tical  treatment  is  good,  but  the  tend¬ 
ency  in  the  past  has  been  to  overtreat 
many  rooms.  The  trend  now  is  to 
brighten  such  rooms  with  less  ab¬ 
sorption  and  more  diffuse  reflection, 
by  using  various  convex  panels  (poly- 
cylindrical  diffusers)  in  the  room. 
(These  add  to  the  apparent  acoustical 
size  of  the  room,  incidentally.)  You 
might  consider  such  an  overcrowded 
and  dead  room  situation  somewhat 
hopeless  as  a  source  for  recording  or 
broadcasting.  Something  can  be  sal¬ 
vaged. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  in  this 
case  to  place  the  general  pickup  mike 
far  enough  away  from  the  front  row 
of  performers,  therefore  we  must  re¬ 
sort  to  trickery.  Seat  all  of  the  per¬ 
formers  in  one  end  of  the  room  to  start 
with,  at  least  as  much  as  possible. 
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Ttieu  ylucf  u  bi-dlreciiouai  mlcropliODo 
(ribbon  type)  a  short  distance  from 
the  far  end  wall  with  its  dead  side  to* 
ward  the  performers.  Its  two  live 
sides  will  thus  face  the  side  walls  and 
pick  up  principally  reflected  sound 
from  the  walls,  but  very  little  of  the 
direct  sound.  This  picks  up  what  little 
reverberation  there  is.  Then  we  can 
go  to  work  in  placing  uni-directional 
mikes  (this  time)  for  accents,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  desired  effect.  However  too 
much  accentuation  here  can  do  more 
damage  under  overcrowded  than  under 
normal  conditions,  so  use  accents  spar¬ 
ingly  to  get  presence — not  absence. 
For  a  featured  solo  violin  or  voice  an¬ 
other  bi-directional  mike  is  generally 
used  for  its  dead  side  toward  the  more 
powerful  section  of  the  orchestra  or 
band;  and  the  soloist  stands  facing 
crosswise  of  the  room  and  closer  to 
the  mike  than  usual,  but  never  closer 
than  a  full  2  feet  away.  This  arrange¬ 
ment.  then,  will  give  us  liveness  which 
really  doesn’t  exist.  I  think  you  will 
find  the  results  astonishing  in  small 
overcrowded  rooms. 

Now  for  an  answer  to  the  question 
on  setting  the  relative  gains  of  the  ac¬ 
cent  mikes  as  compared  to  the  general 
pickup  mike. 

If  we  were  to  listen  to  sound  from 
the  general  pickup  mike  only  we 
would  hear  considerable  reverberation, 
a  certain  lack  of  definition,  and  a  loss 
of  musical  intonation.  Conversly,  if 
we  were  to  listen  to  sound  from  an 
accent  mike  only  we  would  hear  prac¬ 
tically  no  reverberation — strictly  a 
“dead”  sound — but  plenty  of  definition 
— too  much  in  fact.  Qualitatively  if  we 
mix  the  two  we  can  achieve  a  micro¬ 
phone  pickup  position  which  apparent¬ 
ly  comes  from  any  point  between  the 
two  microphone  positions,  depending 
on  the  relative  setting  of  their  sep¬ 
arate  gain  controls  on  the  mixer.  Each 
mike  contributes  more  or  less,  as  de¬ 
sired  by  the  operator,  and  thus  he  oan 
make  the  apparent  mike  position  vary 
as  he  desires. 

Different  microphones  put  out  dif¬ 
ferent  amounts  of  energy  for  a  given 
sound  input.  It  will  be  useful  to  know 
the  relative  amounts  put  out  by  the 
general  mike  and  the  accent  mike. 
During  rehearsal,  and  with  all  mikes 
dead,  turn  up  the  gain  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  mike  until  the  peak  sound  levels 
read  zero  on  the  VTT,  or  level,  meter. 
Note  the  setting  of  the  dial  on  the 
mike  control.  Professional  equipment 
is  calibrated  in  d|)  attenuation  in 
minus  quantities  below  an  arbitrary 
O  on  the  scale  which  makes  it  easy. 
Then  turn  off  the  general  mike  con¬ 
trol  and  repeat  the  procedure  with 
each  of  the  accent  mikes  in  succession. 
You  will  then  have  a  group  of  dial 
settings  which  will  give  you  the  rela¬ 


tive  strength  between  the  contribution 
of  each  microphone. 

For  example,  if  the  general  mike 
control  reads  -4  when  the  sound  peaks 
indicate  zero  on  the  meter,  and  if  the 
accent  mike  reads  -8  for  a  similar 
meter  indication,  it  doesn’t  mean 
necessarily  that  one  mike  is  more 
sensitive  than  the  other,  because  here 
the  accent  mike  is  closer  to  the  sound, 
getting  more  of  it,  and  thus  its  out¬ 
put  must  be  reduced  to  get  the  same 
meter  reading.  This  comparison 
means  that  if  both  mikes  are  feeding 
the  system,  and  the  general  mike  con¬ 
trol  is  set  at  -4  and  the  accent  mike 
is  set  at  -8,  then  each  is  contributing 
the  same  energy  to  the  system.  Usually 
you  will  find  that  it  is  desirable  dur¬ 
ing  a  performance  to  run  the  level  of 
the  accent  mikes  from  4  to  8  d);  below 
the  general  mike  on  a  relative  basis. 
In  our  example,  then,  the  general  mike 
would  be  set  at  -4  and  the  accent  mike 
at  -8,  plus  another  -4  to  8  lower,  or  at 
-12  to  -16  actual  dial  setting. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  this 
lower  setting  of  the  accent  mike  gain 
control  (that  is,  4  to  8  dj;  relative, 
below  the  general  pickup)  causes  a 
blend  of  sound  which  may  not  give 
the  desired  accentuation.  This  usually 
indicates  that  the  general  mike  has 
been  placed  in  the  wrong  place  and 
the  accent  mike  is  being  used  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  difficulty.  As  a  first  step  of 
correcting  the  unbalance,  move  the 
general  pickup  mike  to  a  new  location. 
A  little  experience  will  show  where. 

Maxfield  has  developed  some  more 
mathematics  in  the  article  previously 
cited  which  will  allow  the  engineer 
to  calculate  the  relative  levels  between 
his  mikes  for  certain  given  conditions: 
a  lUasi-quantitative  calculation.  Rut 
what  it  really  copies  down  to,  for  most 
of  us  who  posess  a  musical  sense,  is 
placing  a  general  microphone  well 
away  from  the  performers,  plus  ac¬ 
cent  mikes  close  to  them,  and  then 
exercising  musical  Judgment  in  man- 
ipulatiag  the  relative  gain  between 
them  to  achieve  a  naturalness  over  the 
monitor  speaker  in  the  control  room. 


ThB  End 


\Vv  have  the  tools.  It’s  a  matter  u( 
using  them  correctly. 

One  more  word  about  the  tools.  That 
a  poor  workman  complains  of  his  tools 
is  possibly  correct;  but  even  the  moat 
skilled  workman  cannot  produce  a 
masterpiece  without  the  right  toola. 
Good  microphones  are  available,  not 
at  give-away  prices,  but  at  reasonable 
prices.  Two  good  ones,  a  non-direc- 
tional  and  a  bt-directional,  are  a  min¬ 
imum  number.  Quality  is  still  better 
than  quantity.  Then  a  recorder  and 
amplifier  whose  distortion  is  low  and 
whose  frequency  response  is  wide 
should  be  used  if  we  are  to  store  our 
music  for  future  playback.  And  a  cab¬ 
inet  t3rpe  speaker  should  also  be  use*! 
— not  a  table  model  speaker. 

Most  broadcast  equipment,  if  we  arc 
putting  on  a  live  performance,  is  of 
good  quality.  But  we  should  have  a 
good  receiver  and  speaker  if  we  are  tu 
achieve  realism.  Most  schools,  we  In 
the  equipment  industry  have  observed, 
are  buying  quality  equipment  now 
mainly  because  of  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  results  achieved  with  inex¬ 
pensive  “home-type”  equipment  which 
obviously  cannot  give  professional  re¬ 
sults.  They  tell  us  that  it  has  cost 
their  school  boards  money  for  them 
to  learn  that  this  sound  transmission 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  the  poorest 
part.  Buying  cheap  equipment  is  poor 
economy  in  the  long  run — and  very 
disappointing. 

To  sum  up. 

When  listening  to  a  mon-aural  re¬ 
producing  system  we  los«  our  ability 
to  accentuate  at  will  cei^in  parts  of 
the  sound;  but  we  malAain  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  accentuate  by  distinguishing 
sounds  nearby  and  di^nt;  and  the 
apparent  liveness  has  bden  accentuated 
unduly. 

To  achieve  a  sense  at  realism  in  the 
reproduced  sound,  we  use  a  general 
pickup  mike  plus  one  or  more  accent 
mikes.  The  accent  mikes  restore  our 
binaural  loss  of  accenting  certain  por¬ 
tions;  and  the  combination  of  general 
mike  plus  accent  mike  permit  restora 
tion  of  the  correct  amount  of  llvenes.'^ 
to  the  performance  so  that  subcon¬ 
sciously  we  realize  the  size  of  the  per¬ 
formance  ball,  and  it  seems  to  be  be¬ 
hind  the  speaker  cabinet,  and  not  in 
it.  What  results  in  an  apparent  single 
mike  pickup  using  two  or  more  mikes. 
This  should  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
single  mike  advocates,  since  now  they 
can  roam  around  at  will  without  mov¬ 
ing.  And  it  should  thrill  the  multiple 
mike  group  because  they  have  the  con¬ 
trol  they’ve  always  had,  plus  the  added 
advantage  of  realism  they’ve  never 
had.  We  have  added  reverberation  to 
add  realism,  and  we  have  achieved  an 
apparently  greater  dynamic  range  too 
-3-all  of  which  tends  to  give  us  an 
Illusion  of  Presence. 
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lotM  TwirllR9 


PotHif  .  f«a«fy  .  Pol$0  .  %rm— 


How  tatily  Can  Maforeffet  Gain 
College  Scholarships? 


Does  Maioretfing  Help  Young  Ixidies  With 
Other  Undertakings  After  Leaving  School? 


Is  Twirling  Benehcial? 


Don 

Sartell 

Your  Editor 


Bandleader  J.  Maynard  Wettlaufer, 
Freeport,  New  York,  has  never  prac¬ 
tised  twirling  a  baton,  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  classed  as  a  twirler,  drum 
major  or  anything  otber  than  a  music 
director  who  wields  another  kind  of 
baton.  He  can,  however,  tell  you 
WHAT  BATON  TWIRLING  WILL  DO 
FOR  YOU. 

In  the  following  paragraph  Mr. 
Wettlaufer  tells  what  baton  twirling 
and  majoretting  has  done  for  the 
majorettes  of  his  High  School  band 
and  WHAT  BATON  TWIRLING  CAN 
DO  FOR  YOU. 

I  must  say  immediately  that  I  am 
not  considering  twirling  VS  music 
study,  nor  would  I  feel  that  any 
twirler  would  be  contributing  100% 
to  the  school  music  department  if  she 
did  not  study  a  musical  instrument. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  twirler  under¬ 
stands  the  musical  terms  of  the  1st 
strain,  repeated  trio,  or  vamp  etc.  adds 
to  her  ability  to  help  in  drilling  the 
band;  all  directors  welcome  this.  She 
can  play  a  stringed  instrument  in  the 
orchestra  without  endangering  her 
marching  band  membership  in  the 
twirling  corps. 

Twirling  does  something  for  these 
young  ladies — (and  I  speak  of  the 
feminine  sex  only  since  we  in  Free¬ 
port  do  not  use  either  a  boy  drum 
major  or  military  signs!  leader.)  This 
is  not  supposed  to  be  a  dissertation  on 
the  values,  pro  and  con,  of  the  type  of 
baton  twirling  “out  front”,  but  rather 
to  tell  of  the  majorettes  who  have  led 
my  band  and  what  became  of  them 
after  leaving  school.  ...  It  all  started 
in  1936.  .  .  . 

Dorothy  Grover,  most  publicised  of 
all  our  majorettes,  was  given  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  Syracuse  University  after  grad 
uating  from  high  school.  She  does  pro¬ 
fessional  modeling,  has  made  many 
movie  shorts  and  was  recently  elected 
national  “Sweetheart  of  Sigma  Chi." 

Jane  Contcay,  now  a  majorette  with 
the  Hofstra  College  Band,  has  been 
teaching  twirling  as  a  side-line  voca¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  doing  professional 
water-ski  twirling. 

Diane  Jordan,  my  majorette  last 
year,  will  be  drum  majorette  of  the 
Adelpbi  College  Band  starting  this 
fall.  Diane,  whose  face  has  been  seen 
almost  everywhere  through  her  TV 
assignments  and  movie  shorts,  has 
been  ottered  a  Hollywood  screen  test 
by  a  large  movie  company.  Diane,  who 
wishes  to  become  a  nurse,  prefers  to 
flnish  her  college  work  first,  and  then, 
if  they  are  still  interested,  she  may  be. 

Rita  Btranfeld,  Patricia  Bromley 
and  Ruth  Harrison,  all  majorettes 
with  my  band  years  ago,  are  pres¬ 
ently  active  in  teaching  twirling, 
marching  or  music.  All  went  to  col¬ 
lege. 

In  each  of  these  cases  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them  accepted  at 


college,  and  although  all  were  high- 
honor  students  I  am  sure  that  admis¬ 
sion  officers  were  more  Interested  in 
the  fact  that  these  girls  bad  bad  the 
training,  experience  and  honors,  out¬ 
side  of  books,  which  would  stamp  them 
as  leaders  and  girls  who  would  "get 
along.” 

In  fact,  it  has  been  no  particular 
chore  to  get  scholarship  aid  for  each 
of  these  young  ladies.  As  time  went 
on  this  scholarship  aid  was  Increased 
to  the  point  whereas  our  latest  girls 
were  given  full  tuition,  board  and 
room.  This  is  really  coming  a  long 
way  and  is  moving  in  on  the  aid 
usually  granted  only  to  outstanding 
athletes. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  has  spent 
the  necessary  hours  of  practising  and 
the  usual  amount  of  iodine  on  skinned 
shins  and  elbows,  carrying  bruises  on 
arms  and  legs  that  do  not  even  ap¬ 
proximate  beauty  marks,  in  order  to 
achieve  a  rating  of  excellent  in  con¬ 
tacts.  will  agree  that  the  result  is 


Juit  For  Fun 

Members  of  a  Milwaukee  band  still 
chuckle  gleefully  over  an  incident  that 
occurred  In  a  recent  parade  there.  As 
the  band  neared  an  intersection,  a  traffic 
Doliceman  blew  his  whistle — the  drums 
rolled  off ! ! 

What  certain  Illinois  majorette  failed 
to  catch  a  throw  with  the  baton  landing 
on  top  of  her  tall  shako  (hat)  pushing 
it  down  over  her  eyes  with  such  force 
that  she  had  to  be  led  off  of  the  field 
to  have  it  removed?  ^ 

Occupational  hasard.s;  What  certain 
Michigan  majorette  recently  achieved  a4i 
impromtu  dramatic  finale  in  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  number  by  strutting  right  off  the 
end  of  a  band  platform,  without  the  aid 
of  stairs,  and  being  forthwith  rushed  off 
to  the  hospital  In  a  police  squad  car.  She 
received  an  ankle  Injury. 

Television  Twirling 

Television  has  provided  baton  twtrlers 
with  a  means  to  successfully  compete 
with  exponents  of  their  allied  arts— -danc¬ 
ing,  singing  .vik!  sports— on  amateur 
shows. 

T  V  program  directors  are  In  constant 
need  of  new  material.  Stations  coast  to 
coast  are  u.»lng  twirler*  more  and  more. 

Fleg  Swinging  Coming  Beck 

In  19S8  Frans  Hug,  noted  Swiss  flag 
swinger,  gave  an  exhibition  of  true  flag 
swinging  at  the  Chicagoland  Music  fes¬ 
tival.  Immediately  following  manufac¬ 
turers,  realising  the  colors  such  an  art 
would  add  to  field  shows,  began  produc¬ 
ing  flag  batons.  For  several  years  the 
art  enjoyed  Inunense  popularity  with 
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worth  the  effort.  When  we  add  the 
many  values  of  doing  something  well, 
and  the  psychological  effect  that  this 
has  on  a  youngster,  the  poise  and 
grace  which  automatically  come  from 
physical  exercise  of  this  sort,  and  the 
acclaim  given  for  “being  out  front” 
on  those  fall  afternoons,  we  have,  in 
twirling,  an  activity  which  in  itself 
is  wholesome,  and  which  challenges 
anyone  to  keep  improving  (adding 
new  tricks)  and  which  is  one  of  the 
best  leisure  time  activities  for  our 
youngsters  today. 


High  School  and  College  band  leaders. 

World  War  two  slowed  production  of 
such  equipment  and  most  Americas  top 
notch  exponents  of  the  flag  swinging 
art  were  forced  to  falter  because  of  thc 
world  situation. 

A  TIP  TO  BAND  DIRECTORS:  Flag 
swinging  Is  coming  back  rapidly — sot 
now — be  one  of  the  first  In  your  area  to 
re-introduce  the  colorful  art  Flag  swing¬ 
ing  can  be  taught  faster  than  twirling. 


Our  Twirling 
Bnaufy  of  ffct  Month 

Pietoro  on  Page  25 

Dainty,  talantsd  Dot  Alias,  whose 
home  is  Fowlarton,  Indiana,  was 
practicing  twirling  long  before  she 
entered  Fairmount  High  School  and 
became  majorette  with  the  high 
school  band  there.  She  is  16  years 
old  now  and  has  bean  working  at  ba¬ 
ton  twirling  for  5  years,  so  you  can 
see  at  what  tender  age  she  began 
her  training.  During  that  time  she  had 
instruction  under  three  teachers,  all  of 
who  can  be  proud  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  her  twirling  education. 

Fairmount's  band  director,  Donald 
B.  Ratcliff,  is  fortunate  in  having  Dot 
as  majorette  for  her  second  year  now 
with  the  band.  She  is  a  junior  at  Fair- 
mount  High  School,  and  we  ere  sure 
she  will  continue  the  fine  work  which 
she  is  doing  there. 
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Teaching  tha  Baginnar 

aELBCTlNO  TBS  PROPER  BATON 
U  a  problem  that  should  be  griven  much 
consideration.  Batons  short  In  length  are 
hard  to  twirl  because  adequate  momen¬ 
tum  cannot  be  grained.  L<ongr  batons  will 
prove  hazardous.  Beginners  should  al¬ 
ways  use  those  with  rubber  balls  and 
tips  as  they  are  not  as  dangerotis  and 
will  not  damage  furniture,  floors  and 
ceilings  as  much  as  metal  tipped  sticks. 

Next  consider  the  diameter  of  the  shaft. 

If  you  have  short  heavy  Angers  H'  or 
*4”  shafts  will  prove  best.  IJ”  and  %" 
.shafts  prove  best  for  persons  with  long 
lanky  Angers.  Weight  should  be  con- 
.sidered  next.  Individual  satisfaction  will 
differ  greatly  at  this  point.  Some  people 
claim  heavier  batons  are  easier  to  keep 
going.  Others  claim  light  batons  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  flips  and  aerials.  Boys  will  usu¬ 
ally  use  a  heavier  baton  than  will  girls. 

Length  of  the  baton  can  best  be  de¬ 
termined  by  measuring  the  distance  from 
the  students  arm  pit  to  the  1st  or  2nd 
joint  In  her  second  Angler.  A  poorly 
weighted  baton  will  hinder  ones  progress 
greatly  as  will  one  with  deep  spirals 
covering  the  entire  baton. 

FIRST  TEACH  THE  ACCEPTED 
RUDIMENTS.  All  bandleaders  and  twirl¬ 
ing  teachers  should  start  their  beginners 
with  the  nine  basic  rudiments,  as  once 
they  are  mastered,  advanced  tricks  can  be 
learned  rapidly.  The  nine  rudiments  that 
are  generally  accepted  on  a  national 
basis  are:  (1)  Wrist  spin,  sometimes 
called  tho  underarm,  (2)  the  figure  eight, 

(5)  cartwheel,  better  remembered  If  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  hand  to  hand  figure 
eight,  (4)  hand  to  hand,  sometimes  called 
the  two  hand  spin,  (S)  the  pass  around 
l>ack,  sometimes  called  the  body  pass,  | 

(6)  toss  or  throw,  (7)  four  Anger  twirl, 
(8)  salute,  (9)  beating  time. 

THE  SIMPLE  ROUTINE.  After  a 
.student  has  mastered  the  nine  basic 
rudiments  a  simple  routine  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  or  learned,  using  each  of  the 
rudiments,  first  with  one  hand  and  then 
the  other.  Ambidexterity  should  be 
.stressed.  By  learning  a  simple  routine 
the  beginner  will  not  lose  interest  and 
will  practice  harder. 

ADANCED  RUDIMENTS.  After  the 
basic  rudiment  routine  has  been  mas¬ 
tered  by  the  beginner  he  or  she  should 
then  be  taught  several  advanced  rudi¬ 
ments  which  might  Include  reverse  figure 
eights,  reverse  wrist  spins,  aerials  with 
turn  around  before  catching,  horizontal 
spin  and  horizontal  tosses  with  turn 
around.  After  the  beginner  has  mastered 
these  advanced  rudiments  she  Is  not  a 
iieglnner  any  longer.  Time  has  come  to 
learn  advanced  trlck.H. 

ADVANCED  WORK.  At  this  point  the 
t  wirier  must  either  secure  the  services 
of  a  good  teacher  or  purchase  a  good 
book  on  twirling.  Learning  advanced 
tricks  from  a  book  will  require  more 
time  end  will  prove  lesis  effective. 

PRACTICE.  After  a  twlrler  has  mas¬ 
tered  eight  or  ten  advanced  tricks  she 
should  prepare  an  advanced  routine 
using  all  of  her  new  tricks.  As  time  goes 


on  and  she  learns  more  and  nK>re  ad¬ 
vanced  tricks  she  should  gradually  re¬ 
place  her  simple  movements  with  the 
more  flashy  and  Intricate  advanced  move¬ 
ments.  PROM  THEN  ON  PRACTICE  IS 
THE  KEYNOTE.  At  least  one  hour  of 
practice  each  day  is  the  best  prescrip¬ 
tion  to  success.  Some  of  Americas  fore¬ 
most  majorettes  put  in  as  much  as  2  and 
3  hours  of  practice  each  day. 

DON'T  LET  UP  AFTER  BECOMINO 
AN  ADVANCED  TWIRLER.  Once  you 
have  niastered  an  advanced  routine  a 
twlrler  must  not  quit  practising  as  the 
ice  of  perfection  will  melt  and  one  lets 
up  at  this  point.  Never  oh  never  sacri¬ 
fice  smoothness  for  speed.  Smoothness  Ls 
the  first  and  foremost  asset  a  twlrler 
must  work  for.  Speed  will  come  with 
practice. 

CHANGE  ROUTINE  NOW  AND 
THEN.  Twlrlers  in  High  School,  who 
perform  before  the  .same  people  time  after 
time,  must  cliange  their  routine  fre¬ 
quently.  Although  It’s  best  to  add  new 
tricks,  if  this  is  Impossible,  the  aanve 
tricks  can  be  used  arranging  them  In  a 
different  order.  This  will  present  the 
"something  new”  effect. 


DROPPING  THE  BATON.  All  twlrl¬ 
ers  drop  their  baton  at  times.  Never  ex¬ 
press  disgust,  always  keep  a  smile  on 
your  face.  Be  big.  If  you  drop  your 
baton  pick  It  up  quickly,  repeat  the  trick 
you  dropped  on  while  .at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  confident  look  on  your  face. 
If  you  drop  it  again  when  attempting 
the  trick  for  the  second  time  make  a 
fast  recovery  and  start  right  in  on  your 
routine — skipping  the  trick  that  you 
dropped  it  on  twice.  It  isn’t  wise  to  try 
a  trick  more  than  two  times. 

BE  ORIGINAL.  ’Think  for  yourself  at 
all  times.  Don’t  be  the  tyi»e  twlrler  that 
has  to  be  taught  every  trick  she  knows. 
Everyone  who  twirls  a  baton  Is  capable 
of  working  out  new  tricks.  Try  It  .some¬ 
time — It’s  fun. 


BOYS 

Pick  Your  Candidate 
for  the  SM  Beauty 
Contest,  Send  Pictures 
to  the  Beauty  Confesf 
editor  NOW, 


BE  A  CHAMPION! 


selmer  batons*. 

CLARK  _ 


ALL  9  CHAMPIONS 

in  the  21st  annual  CHICAGOLASD  MUSIC 
FESTIVAL  Won  with  Selmer-Clarks  * 

. . .  And  that’s  not  all!— Six  of  the  8  second-place 
winners  in  this  big,  important  contest  used 
Selmer-Clarks!  In  fact,  TWO  OUT  OF  THREE 
OY  ALL  211  contestants  are  Selmer-Clark  users. 
Would  you  want  any  better  proof  of  our  claim, 
“More  Selmer-Clark  Batons  are  twirled  by 
champions  than  any  other  make!’’  Try  a  Selmer- 
Clark  today! 


These  features  make  Sel- 
mer-Clarks  PREFERRED 
BY  CHAMPIONS: 

•  TWIRL-A-MAOIC  BAL¬ 
ANCE  for  winning  speed 
and  trick  effects 

•  EXTRA  PLASH  —  with 
triple-plated  chrome, 
smooth  or  spiral  machine- 
hammered  shafts 

•  MOST  COMPLETE 
RANOE  of  scientifically 
graduated  sizes,  lengths 
and  weights,  for  all  ages. 


HERE  ARE  THE  WINNERS,  who  twirled  Selmer-Clarks  to 
victory  in  all  8  divisions  of  the  festivol: 


Marion  Flynn 
Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Floyd  Zorbeck 
Wheaton,  III. 


Richard  Puckcll 
Miami,  Flo. 


Ool  Zierk 
Dundee,  III. 


Martha  Jo  Hcmiplen 
Plymouth,  Ind. 


Hilda  Gay  Mayberry 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Dickie  Werner 
Racine,  Wis. 


Gyl  Johnson 
Colomo,  Mich. 


Sonie  Rogors 

Wotervliot,  Mich. 

I  *NllCT^^**  ‘ilttl  USH* 

PRU  BOOKlfT  ON  BATON  TWIRUNOI  Send  post  card  to  SELMER,  Dept.  H-l  It,  Elkhan.  Ind. 
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Sam  Houston  Twirling  School 
Sets  Attendance  Record 

Girls,  Girls,  Girls,  Girls,  Boys 


Spoasored  by  the  Sam  Houston 
State  Teachers’  College  at  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Texas,  the  summer  twirling 
school  there  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  C.  R.  Hackney,  is  attracting 
national  attention  and  is  truly  the 
melting  pot  of  baton  twirling  instruc¬ 
tion  as  it  blends  together  all  of  the 
alleged  “schools  of  turirling”  which 
have  prevailed  rather  Jealously  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country. 

This  school  was  started  ten  years 
ago,  in  1940,  with  about  16  twirling 
students  in  attendance.  Now,  even  the 
accompanying  pictures,  which  had  to 
he  selected  for  their  suitability  to  half 
tone  reproduction,  do  not  give  you  the 
complete  idea  of  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  Houston  school.  This  year,  In 


August,  496  girls  and  18  boys  showed 
up  from  16  states  to  learn  baton  twirl¬ 
ing,  or  to  improve  what  they  already 
knew.  The  faculty  included  most  of 
America’s  finest  baton  twirling  teach¬ 
ers,  at  least,  most  of  those  who  could 
be  persuad^  away  from  their  own 
private  enterprises.  With  such  a  large 
group  of  instructors,  a  full  represen¬ 
tation  of  all  types  of  twirling  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  was 
accumulated. 

In  the  ideal  mid-eastern  Texas  cli¬ 
mate,  this  great  baton  twirling  school 
was  in  session  for  five  full  August 
days.  Students’  working  hours  were 
from  8:00  to  12:00  and  from  2:00  to 
5:30.  Then  they  caught  their  breath 
for  a  couple  of  hours  and  went  back 


to  instruction  and  practice  again  from 
7:00  to  9:30  every  evening.  This  is 
not  a  summer-holiday  school.  Students 
come  to  the  Sam  Houston  campus  to 
learn  how  to  twirl  the  baton,  and  they 
get  five  solid  days  of  learning.  The 
only  recreation  is  the  recreation  of 
twirling  the  baton,  marching,  and 
learning  by  actual  practice  all  of  the 
many  details  of  a  brilliant  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  performance,  competent  and  spec¬ 
tacular  drum  majoring. 

By  the  end  of  the  five-day  whirl, 
both  student  body  and  faculty  are  at 
such  a  point  of  exhaustion  that  the 
spinning  shaft  of  silver  seems  to  have 
lost  much  of  its  fascinating  glamour. 
But  before  the  boys  and  girls  get  back 
to  their  home  towns,  tired  limbs  are 


How  Many  Tons  of  BeautifnI  Pulchritude  in  this  Picture? 
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My  Specialty — Synchronized  Twirling 


by 

John  Large,  NBTA  Counselor  for  New  Mexico  Drum 
Major  University  of  New  Mexico  Marching  Band 
326  S.  Mu/berry.  Aibuquerque 


The  fraternity  of  baton  twlrlers  every¬ 
where  aKree  that  the  dissemination  of 
l>aton  twiriing  knowledire  has  long  been 
ureatly  hindered  by  the  lack  of  standardi¬ 
zation  of  movements,  terms,  and  styles. 
Merl  Smith  pointed  out  In  a  recent  article 
tliat  "Our  contests  are  more  interesting 
.  .  .  because  of  many  different  Bt>’lea.  The 
twirler  is  not  conflned  to  any  one  method 
of  execution  In  twirling.”  Mr.  Smith,  of 
course,  was  discussing  the  problem  of 
judging  in  solo  twirling.  A  moment’s 
thought  wJII  serve  to  convince  the  reader 
that  in  the  comparatively  new  field  of 
synchronized  team  twirling,  the  first  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  step  is  standardization. 

.My  own  interest  in  team  twirling  did 
not  develop  until  1  began  seeking  a  new 
method  to  put  across  the  greate.st  amount 


I  of  material  in  the  shortest  length  of  time 
I  to  my  baton  classes  in  Arizona  and  New 
i  Mexico.  In  these  two  states,  baton  twirl- 
:  Ing  beyond  the  "figure  eight”  and  “two- 
t  hand  spin”  stage  exists  only  where  Duke 
I  and  Darlyne  Miller  have  taught  and  where 
’  small  clinics  were  conducted  by  a  few 
Texas  drum  majors.  My  problem  in  Albu¬ 
querque  especially  has  been  to  develop  as 
rapidly  as  possible  some  twirlers  who 
could  convince  state  audiences  of  the  value 
of  the  art.  The  result,  on  my  part,  has 
been  the  development  of  an  entirely  new 
conception  of  routine  building — synchron¬ 
ized  team  twirling. 

I  found  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  my 
twirls  could  be  timed  and  given  definite 
accents.  I  began  to  write  out  routines 
borrowing  musical  notation  to  indicate  the 


rested,  and  students  realize  what  a 
tremendous  week  of  accomplishment 
they  have  experienced,  begin  to  plan 
imediatedy  to  he  back  on  the  campus 
at  Huntsville  when  summer  school 
opens  again  next  year. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  all  the 
space  It  would  take  to  enumerate  the 
faculty  shown  In  the  accompanying 


picture,  here  are  the  names  of  those 
whom  you  see  in  the  very  front  row 
only: 

Mary  Beth  Daniels,  Sam  Houston 
State  Teachers  College;  Margie  Pres¬ 
ton,  Head  Drum  Major,  Sam  Houston 
Band;  Charlene  Cummings,  Profes¬ 
sional  Teacher  in  Houston;  Bob  Rob¬ 
erts,  Professional  Teacher  and  Per¬ 
former,  Hollywood,  California;  Bill 
Cox,  Professional  Teacher,  Dwight,  Ill¬ 
inois;  Mary  Jane  Peterson  Cox,  1948 
Miss  Drum  Major  of  America,  Dwight, 


Illinois;  Margaret  Smith,  Professional 
Teacher,  Syracuse,  Indiana;  C.  R. 
Hackney,  Director  of  the  School,  Sam 
Houston  State  Teachers  College, 
Huntsville,  Texas. 

Already,  according  to  Mr.  Hackney, 
great  new  plans  are  formulating  for 
the  next  session  of  the  baton  twirling 
school  in  August,  1951.  Much  of  the 


same  faculty  will  be  on  hand,  plus 
several  more  who  will  doubtless 
spring  into  the'llmelight  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  months. 

Says  Mr.  Hackney:  "Twirling  can 
be  over-done,  but  I  think  that  every 
band  should  have  at  least  two  to  six 
attractive  girls  in  front  of  the  band, 
well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of 
twirling.  They  add  so  much  to  the  eye 
appeal  of  a  musical  organization  and 
to  the  pageantry  of  any  parade,  foot¬ 
ball  or  basketball  show." 


Mr.  Large 

I>eat8  given  to  the  position  of  the  baton. 
This  led  to  the  organization  of  my  first 
completely  "musical”  routine — thirty-two 
measures  with  a  two-bar  introduction.  I 
called  it  the  "Fight  Routine”,  since  all 
football  "fight”  song:^  are  built  similarly. 

At  the  New  Mexico  North-South  All- 
Star  Football  Game,  held  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  Stadium,  on  August  12,  as 
director  of  half-time  activities  I  decided 
to  give  my  new  .system  the  "acid”  test 
before  a  large  audience.  With  three  pupils 
from  Santa  Fe  and  live  from  Albuquerque 
high  schools  I  led  the  "Fight  Routine” 
once  for  each  side  and  then  scattered  the 
twirlers  over  the  field  for  individual  rou¬ 
tines.  The  reaction  of  the  audience  to  the 
team  twirling  was  tremendous.  Many  mu¬ 
sicians  who  heretofore  had  discounted  the 
musical  value  ot  baton  twirling  came  to 
me  with  praises.  I  was  most  happy  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  how  two  revolutions  of  the 
baton  equalled  a  half-note  in  alia  breve 
time  and  that  145  mm  was  the  best  tempo 
for  most  amateur  teams. 

We  had  demonstrated  that  team  rou¬ 
tines  could  include  every  wrist  twirl  and 
leg  pass  combination  with  many  rolls, 
spins,  slides,  and  tosses  so  long  as  the 
number  of  revolutions  were  carefully 
charted  and  timed.  My  teams  will  shortly 
l>e  doing  a  complete  march  routine  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  first  beat  of  the  introduction 
and  ending  together  on  the  second  beat 
of  the  13?nd  measure  if  the  march  is 
regular — and  not  repeating  any  trick  more 
than  twice. 

I  should  like  to  recommend  to  all  team- 
twirling  enthusiasts  the  study  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  march  form.  Most  introductions  are 
four  bars  in  length — that  is  eight  beats,  or 
.sixteen  revolutions  of  the  baton  under  my 
system.  Then,  there  is  usually  a  thirty- 
two  bar  first  strain  (when  repeated),  a 
thirty-two  bar  second  strain,  and  a  slxty- 
{ Please  turn  to  page  32) 


The  teecking  feculty  of  the  Sem  Houston  summer  session.  C.  R.  Hecitney  threw  the 
book  et  us  when  he  enclosed  a  list  of  their  names  with  their  gilt-edge  titles,  and 
their  home  lots.  They  are  all  expert,  the  big  names  In  twirling  business. 


By  Edgar  Loar,  Director 

STONBWAU  JACKSON  HIGH  BAND 

Kanawha  county’s  “Show  of  Shown," 
the  annual  Marjorette  Festival,  staged 
by  the  county's  11  high  school  bands 
and  sponsored  by  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail,  was  presented  for  1950  Tuesday 
night,  September  26th,  at  Laldley  field 
before  a  crowd  of  approximately  13,000 
l>erson8  who  wildly  cheered  the  most 
sparkling  spectacle  in  the  four>year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  unique  event. 

It  was  terminated  by  the  crowning  of 
brunette,  vivacious  and  beautiful  Patty 
Hendrickson  of  Stonewall  Jackson  high 
.school  as  “Miss  Kanawha  Majorette"  of 
1950  and  the  presentation  of  a  long  list 
of  awards  to  the  majorette  corps  and 
baton  twlrlecs  following  the  three-hour 
show. 

The  new  “Queen  of  the  Majorettes" 
succeeds  Mathilda  Bodkin  of  South 
Charleaten  high  school,  who  was  chosen 
at  the  1949  festival.  Mias  Hendrickson 
is  14  years  old  and  a  sophomore  at 
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Patty  Hendrickton,  the  new  "MISS  KANAWHA  MAJORETTE  OF  1950,*'  it  thown 
here  teeted  on  a  drum,  at  mambart  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  band  prepare  to  carry 
their  new  queen  from  the  field.  Harry  Grayson,  judqe,  lost  ten  years  off  hit  life  and 
turned  five  shades  of  red  whan  Patty  rushed  over  to  qive  him  a  great  big  hug  and 
a  luscious  kits  after  he  picked  her  for  the  honor.  "Wowl"  he  eihaled. 


fosfnm  .  Beaafy  .  Bolte  .  Grace 
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This  it  a  partial  view  of  the  south  stands  at  Laidley  Field,  and  shows  tome  of  the  crowd  of  more  than  13,000  people  who 
attended.  It  was  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  bandsmen  at  they  entered  the  field. 


Hold  Majorette  Festival  in  Charleston,  W.  Va 


11  High  School 
Bands  of 
Kanawha  County 
Join  for 
Great  Contest 
and  Spectacle 


I«t«a  Twirihif 


Postiir*  .  Beauty  .  PpIm  .  #r«e« 


Bower  of  SissonviUe  for  being  the  young¬ 
est  majorette  participating  in  the  festival. 
Juanita,  who  acquitted  herself  with  the 
grace  and  aplomb  of  a  veteran,  is  but  12 
years  of  age. 

The  11  corps  of  majorettes,  a.ssisted  by 
as  nvany  bands  and  totaling  more  than 
600  musicians  moved  In  and  were  fea 
tured  in  Jie  following  order;  East  Bank. 
Charle-ston  high,  Elkview,  St.  Albans,  Du- 
1K>lnt,  Glondennin,  Dunbar.  Si.ssonvUU-, 
N'ltro,  Stonewall  Jack.son  and  South 
Charleston. 

The  long  work,  practice  and  study  that 
each  year  has  Its  culmination  In  the  bril¬ 
liantly  costumed  show  was  best  reflected 
by  each  of  the  schools  as  they  moved 
to  the  center  of  the  Held  for  specialty 
acts  in  corps  routine.  The  dancing,  drills, 
twirling  exhibition.^,  gymnastics  and  pan- 
tomine  smacked  of  professional  excellence 
and  held  the  crowd  of  thousands  en¬ 
thralled.  The  festival  each  year  has 
shown  steady  Improvement  and  in  this 
category,  as  well  as  others,  and  the  pres¬ 
entations  Tuesday  night  far  ecllp.sed 
those  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

.fudges  for  the  event  were  veteran 
K|)orts  writer  and  New.spaper  Enterprise 
I  Asst,  sports  editor  Harry  Gray.son  of 
I  New’  York,  who  chose  Ml.ss  Kanawha 
i  Majorette:  Mrs.  June  Conn  Blanton  of 
Ashland  Kentucky,  Professional  dancing 
teacher,  and  Edward  Mundrell  of  tin- 
Wurlltzer  School  of  Music  of  Cincinnati, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Blanton,  judged  all  clas- 
sifleations  except  twirling  and  beauty. 
Twirling  was  judged  by  Victor  Faber  of 
Findlay,  Ohio,  nationally  known  twirling 
exhibitionist,  who  in  a  brilliant  exhibition 


Stonewall  Jackson. 

Placing  second  to  Mi.ss  Hendrickson  in  1 
the  judging  was  Diana  Hunt  of  St. 


Contest  judqot  wore,  from  loft,  Vic¬ 
tor  Fobor,  twirl!n9;  Edward  Maun- 
droll,  routina;  Harry  Grayson,  who 
picked  Miu  Kanawha  Maiorotta;  and 
Mrs.  Juno  Conn  Blanton,  who  joined 
Mr.  Maundroll  in  judging  routine. 


Albans,  and  Linda  Young  of  Dunbar  was  ; 
third. 

In  Corps  Routine  division,  St.  Albans 
plsuisd  first ;  South  Charleston,  second ;  | 
and  Charleston  High,  third.  I 

The  sharply  drilled  Blast  Bank  high  | 
schools  corps  took  first  honors  In  the  j 
marching  classification,  with  Stonewall  i 
Jackson  second  and  South  Charleston  ' 
third. 

In  originality  of  presentation  of  acts. 
Charleston  High  was  first.  South  Charles- : 
ton  placed  second,  and  Stonewall  Jackson  \ 
placed  third.  | 

Elkview  High  Sokool's  pert  Joann  Jar-  | 
rett  retained  her  crown  as  the  best  ma-  ' 
jorette  twlrler  which  she  won  last  year.  | 
Her  cousin  and  also  classmate  at  Elk- ' 
view  won  third  place.  Placing  second  in 
this  division  was  Patty  Hendrickson,  who . 
was  to  go  on  and  win  the  "Miss  Kanawha 
Majorette"  title.  < 

Many  other  awards  other  than  trophies 
were  presented  to  the  winners  of  the 
various  divisions  by  local  merchants.  A 
special  award  went  to  Majorette  Juanita  I 


Mitt  Marilyn  Akert,  Head  Majorette 
of  the  winning  Stonewall  Jackton 
majorettet.  The  Stonewall  Corpt  won 
a  total  of  five  trophiet  under  her 
leaderthip. 

of  bis  art  proved  to  the  crowd  that  he 
was  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Faber, 
who  can  make  his  baton  say  "Uncle", 
arrived  early  in  the  day  as  he  pilots 
his  own  private  plane.  "These  folks  here 
go  for  aerials,  don't  they,”  he  said  after 
completing  his  thrilling  acts.  “Sorry  I 
couldn't  throw  the  darn  baton  any  higher, 
but  there's  a  low  celling  tonight." 


The  ffiree  fop  fwirlert  among  fhe  drum  majors  are  shown  above,  from  the  leff,  in 
fhe  order  in  which  they  finished.  They  are  Carl  Martin,  Elkview;  Mike  Hager, 
Stonewall  Jackson;  and  Bob  Nichols,  Dunbar. 


I 


Posture 


Beauty  .  Poise  .  Grace 


Bofoa  Twirling 


QUESTIONS  ond  ANSWERS 

fAddrcM  oil  qwceiom  for  tkh  tolomn  to 
Dorn  SortoM,  Tho  Sdboof  Muskioii, 

2S  f.  Jocltsen  livrf.,  Chicago,  IK.) 
QUESTION:  The  balle  keep  flying  off 
the  end  of  my  baton  when  I  drop  it. 
What  la  the  beet  way  to  correct  this? 

ANSWER:  A  very  comnwn  trouble — 
wind  adhesive  tape  around  the  shaft  of 
the  baton  at  the  end  where  the  ball 
should  be.  Force  the  bail  over  the  tais- 
onto  the  shaft.  <ilueing  the  ball  to  the 
shaft  will  seldom  work  good. 

QUESTION:  W'ha.t  U  the  best  distanc. 
fur  a  drum  major  or  twlrler  to  stay  in 
fnmt  of  the  first  row  of  the  band? 

ANSWER :  6  to  8  paces  is  considered 
good  taste. 

QUESTION :  What  are  twlrlers  who 
compete  in  contests  Judged  on? 

ANSWER:  Twlrlers  entering  present 
day  contests  are  Judged  on:  (1)  Variety 
and  difllculty  of  movements — 30  points, 
(2)  speed — 10  pts.,  (3)  sntoothneas — 
10  pts.,  (4)  precision — 20  pts.  and  (5) 
presentation  and  grace  of  execution — 
30  pts.  according  to  the  offlclal  NBTA 
scoring  sheet. 

Question;  In  doing  the  "hand  to 
hand"  or  two  hand  front  spin  does  your 
left  hand  go  below  or  above  the  right 
hand? 

ANSWER:  Catching  the  baton  with 
your  left  hand  above  your  right  is  usii> 
ally  considered  -the  correct  way. 

I  QUESTION :  After  dropping  a  baton 
I  what  is  the  best  way  to  retrieve  H? 

ANSWER:  Whether  you  are  twirling 
I  ill  a  contest  or  in  front  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  spectators  a  twlrler  should  make 
a  speedy  recovery.  After  dropping  your 
baton  do  the  following  steps  quickly :  ( 1 ) 
pick  up  baton  quickly — do  not  expre.ss 
disgust,  (2)  repeat  trick  that  you  were 
doing  when  you  dropped  it.  (3)  while 
I  you  are  doing  these  steps  keep  a  oon- 
.  fldent  expression  on  your  face  with  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  smile  but  most  Important 
of  all  .  .  .  recover  that  baton  quickly. 
ROSS  PRlESTLCy  : - 


"Well  Doc.  I  had  barn  twirling  a  baton  for  ymart  whon  tuddanly  I  datidad  to  try  a  variation 
and  catch  it  in  my  mouth." 


First  Annual  New  Mexico 
State  Fair  Baton  Twirl¬ 
ing  Jamboree  Results 

Despite  rain,  mud  and  a  slight  wind, 
a  capacity  crowd  watched  the  flnalists 
in  the  F^rst  Annual  New  Mexico  State 
Pair  Baton  Twirling  Jamboree  perform 
in  the  rodeo  arena,  Saturday  night,  Sep¬ 
tember  30. 

The  sixteen  finalists  were  the  top  twlrl- 
««ns  of  the  state  left  from  forty  semi- 
finalists  that  competed  at  Youth  Hall, 
Saturday  afternoon. 

John  Large  awarded  his  personal  tro¬ 
phy  for  the  most  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Jamboree  to  Aliene  Ellinger 
of  Artesia.  Mr.  Large,  NBTA  Counselor 
for  New  Mexico,  was  superintendent  of 
the  Contest  and  Clinic.  Judges  for  the 
event  were  University  of  New  Mexico 
Majorettes,  Ciddle  Lein,  Rose  Ellen 
Caulklns,  and  Sue  Gruschus. 

Winners  in  the  Juvenile  Division  were: 
1.  Rhea  Ann  Ellinger,  Artesia;  2.  Lola 
Jean  Jordan,  Buckeye;  3.  Cecilia  Castillo, 
Belen. 


Junior  Girls  EHviaion:  1.  Aliene  El- 
I  linger,  Artesia;  2.  Bettye  Joyce  Hass, 
Clovis;  3,  Olive  Castillo,  Belen. 

Senior  Girls  Division:  1.  Betty  Lou 
Cordova,  Albuquerque;  2.  Carol  Pegholg, 
Albuquerque ;  3.  Ellen  W'ells,  Clovis. 

Boys  Division ;  1.  H.  El.  Graham,  Jr., 
Albuquerque ;  2.  Jimmy  Byrnes,  Albu¬ 
querque. 

★ 


Who 

Is  America's  Most 
Boautiful  Mojorotto? 

Send  Your  Entry  Today 
for  the 
1951  Award 


My  Specialty  — 

Synchronized  T wirling 

{Continued  from  page  29) 
four  bar  trio.  Now,  of  course,  the  length 
I  of  introduction  may  vary  widely — ten 
:  measures  in  "National  Elmblein" — and  you 
must  add  sections  of  flashy  twirls  for  dog¬ 
fights  and  a  few  more  revolutions  hen- 
I  and  there  for  irregular  strains  and  codas, 
j  However,  If  you  are  musician  as  well  as 
i  twlrler  (jfou  should  be  since  the  two  arts 
are  so  closely  related)  you  will  find  this 
I  new  charting  of  routines  very  fascinating. 

;  Think  how  startled  and  appreciative  your 
band  director  will  be  when  you  ask  for 
j  "King  Cotton”  to  accompany  your  spot 
I  since  you  have  worked  out  a  drill  for  your 
team  to  164  bars.  Then  to  put  him  in 
convulsions,  ask  for  a  1 4S  inetrononi<' 
tempo. 

Next  summer  a  group  of  sixteen  "Job’s 
Daughters"  I  am  training  here  will  go  to 
Virginia  to  their  national  convention  and 
demonstrate  their  newly  acquired  art  In 
the  meantime  I  welcome  any  questions, 
suggestions,  comments,  and  opportunities 
to  promote  this  fascinating  activity.  I 
I  recommend  its  inclusion  in  physical 
education  programs  and  also  in  contests 
as  a  separate  division. 
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N^w,  SUPER  HONED 
Buescher  cornet  valves  are 
made  of  solid  nickel  silver, 
surfaced  with  bright,  hard 
nickel.  They’re  lightning- 
fast  and  extra  long  wearing. 


VALVE  OIL 

100%  PURE 

Bucschcr's  great  new  valve 
and  slide  oils  leave  bearing 
surfaces  smooth  and  slick 
without  gumming.  Clean, 
pleasant  odor — and  lOO^o 
pure.  Only  35 C. 
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BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO 


Please  mentten  THU  SCHOOL  HUSWIAN  witen  attaieerhig  adverHaements  ia  tMe  Mfr.gnaine 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet.  Trumpet,  Trombone 


siMb&rCoYN&J  riSAM  (TMvdtLMW 


JOHNNIE  MCCORMICK 


JERRY  GRECO 


FI«ANK  NICHOLS 


WITH  UiUIS  PRIMA 


THE  J  W  CAUEEMAN  CO  IBIO  STERLING  AVENUE  ELKHART  INDIANA 
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H  Jeach  iha  Solo  BhcubA 


By  B.  H.  Wolkm 

Chattanooga,  Tannauaa 


broath  control  1»  jnaatered,  the  instru¬ 
ment  Is  easy  to  play.  The  music  written 
for  bass  is  much  easier  read  than  that 
of  other  brasses  as  there  are  certainly 
fewer  notes  per  measure. 


formance.  No  band  or  orchestra  is  Rood 
without  a  good  bass  section.  A  good  bass- 
player  is  to  a  band  or  orchestra  what 
the  pitcher  is  to  a  bali  team.  Many  par¬ 
ents  think  it  requires  more  wind  and 
physical  exertion  to  play  the  big  bass 
than  any  of  the  other  instruments  and 
are  reluctant  to  have  their  boy  or  girl 
start  on  tuba.  The  tuba,  if  played  proper¬ 
ly,  requires  very  little  more  breath  than 
other  brass  instruments,  and  requires 
much  less  lip  pressure  or  physical  exer¬ 
tion  than  the  trumpet.  When  proper 


(ireetiiigs.  Brass  Friends.  Mu<^  ha.s 
i>een  written  in  this  column  for  the  last 
three  years  to  the  players  and  teachers 
of  comet,  trumpet,  trombone,  and  bari¬ 
tone,  but  very  little  has  been  said  to  en¬ 
courage  bass  players  who  play  tuba  or 
sousaphone.  Shall  we  consider  these  bra8.s 
instruments  Important  in  our  ensembles? 
Certainly.  The  bass  is  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  all  musical  structures  must 
be  built.  It  is  the  bass  that  sets  the 
tempo  and  gives  the  depth  and  solidity 
of  tone  necessary  for  a  musical  per- 


IS  the  Tube  e  Sole  Iniirumeni? 

Do  you  consider  the  tuba  or  sousa¬ 
phone  a  solo  brass  instrument?  I  certain¬ 
ly  do.  Although  many  think  of  basses  a.s 
ensemble  instruments,  I  feature  the  tuba 
in  a  solo  In  my  band  concerts  almost 
every  year.  To  some  the  bass  may  not 
seem  as  suited  to  solo  playing  as  other 
brass  Instruments,  however,  many  are 
very  fond  of  bass  solos  not  only  for  their 
oddity  and  novelty  effect  but  for  the 
beautiful,  deep  quality  of  tone. 


Bsu  Solo* 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  mention  all  of 
the  desirable  bass  solos  published,  but 
shall  name  a  few  good  ones  which  I  oon- 
.slder  easy  enough  for  the  young  tuba 
players  of  school  age. 

"Big  Boy”  bp  Fred  ircbber,  grade-  I, 
published  by  Belwin; 

"Gavotte"  by  William.  Bell,  grade  1. 
published  by  Carl  Fischer; 

“Apollo”  by  Btichtel,  grade  II  to  111, 
published  by  Mills,  on  the  new  contest 
list: 

"Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep" 
by  DeLamater,  grade  II,  a  theme  and 


Used  by  stars  like: 
BUI  Scharfer,  Burt 
Johnson,  Sy  Zentner, 
Buddy  Morrow, 
Tommy  Shapiro, 
Jack  Teagarden  and 
many  other  top 
professional  artists. 


A  committee  of  top  professionals  designed  this  Martin . . . 
o  trombone  that’s  loaded  for  action.  Slide  is  light  as  a  fiddle 
bow,  fast  as  a  jack  rabbit  Tone  is  rich,  resonant,  and  power¬ 
ful.  Why  not  try  this  great  artist  trombone  at  your  dealer’s  ? 
He  will  give  you  a  liberal  allowance  on  your  present  instrument 
THE  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO..  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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variation  pubUitlied  by  Uubank  with  piano 
or  band  *ooompanUn«nt; 

"Solo  PompMo"  by  At  Bayea,  grade 

III,  a  wonderful  applause  getter  which 
k3  published  with  both  piano  and  band 
accompaniment  by  Plilmore; 

"Romance  and  Scherxo"  by  Cohen, 
grade  III.  publUhed  by  Bela’In,  good 
musical  quality  of  high  grade,  with  plsuno 
accompaniment ; 

"Barbarossa"  by  Bamhouae,  arr.  by 
Buchtel,  grade  III,  an  air  t-arie  whicii 
Is  a  sure  flri‘  applause  puller,  witli  piano 
or  Itand  acoompanimeut ; 

"Salamander”  by  Buehtel,  grade  III, 
imblishcd  by  Uamhousc : 

"Deep  Bass”  for  BBS  basses  by  Henry 
FUlmorc,  grade  I,  published  by  Fillmore 
with  band  acco4upanlment ; 

•The  Jolly  Fanner  Goes  to  Town"  by 
Hekuman-BeU,  grade  II,  published  by 
Carl  tTscher; 

"The  Storm  King”  by  Kingleben,  grade 

IV,  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  a  grand 
fantasie  which  U  very  effective  but  some¬ 
what  more  difficult; 

"Song  Witliout  Words”  by  Oeib,  grade 
I\',  published  by  Carl  Fischer ; 

"My  Tuba  Solo”  by  .Southtcell,  grade 
III,  publUhed  by  Volkwein  Bros.,  with 
Itiano  or  band  accompaniment; 

“Beliebub”  by  Catoszi,  grade  III,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Carl  Fischer ; 

"King  Mydas”  by  Buchtel,  for  BB; 
bass,  published  by  Fillmore ; 

"Behemath”  (BBl*)  by  Vanilcrcook, 
published  by  Uubank ; 

"Bckinbastnso  Caprice”  (  Kb  or  BBb  ) 
by  Vaiulcrcook,  published  by  Uubank; 

"Colossus”  Air  and  Variation”  (Eb  or 
UBb)  by  Vantlercook,  publi.shed  by  Ru- 
bank; 

"Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia” 
(BB»)  arranged  by  Ouy,  grade  IV,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Uubank ; 

‘Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,”  by  VeLama- 
trr  may  be  secured  from  Southern  Mu¬ 
sic  Co. 

Beu  MetKodt  end  Studies 

Only  a  few  practical  ones  will  be  moh- 
lioned. 

1.  Bclifin  Klemenlary  Band  Method 
tor  Baaaea  published  by  Belwin.  An  ex- 
I'ellent  h>undation  method  of  the  full  band 
ensemble  teaching  variety.  It  la  excellent 
for  bass  group  or  private  pupils. 

2.  Cimcro-KuliN  Method  for  Tuba  by 
Jaroslav  Cimera  and  the  world  famous 
tuba  artist,  Mr.  Kuhn,  published  by  Bel¬ 
win.  A  foundation  method  I  recommend 
to  Use  with  the  Btdwin  method  or  fol¬ 
lowing  It. 

3.  Rubank  Elementary  Method  pub¬ 
lUhed  by  Rubank,  develops  the  young 
student  gradually  but  thoroughly. 

4.  Foundation  to  Tuba  Playing  by 
WUlUun  Bell,  published  by  Carl  Fischer, 
rovers  all  essentials  from  the  beginning 
to  somewhat  advanced,  written  by  one  of 
the  worlds  most  famous  tuba  artists. 

Ray  Endreacn  Eb  Tuba  Method  pub¬ 
lished  by  Cole. 

“Bby'a  Scientific  Method  for  TuAa  pub- 
li.'^hed  by  Jenkins  Mu.sic  Co.  One  of  the 
most  thorough  and  comprehensive  meth¬ 
ods  ever  wrttten,  covers  all  essentials 
from  beginning  to  extremely  advanced 
“tUdlMI. 

“Vandercook  Etudes  for  Baaa  (Eb  or 
HBs)  published  by  Uubank.  This  Is  a 
decided  contribution  to  good  bass  teach¬ 
ing  literature  whidi  is  progressively  ar¬ 
ranged  for  thorough  teaching. 


you  CAN  BANK  ON  A  FRANK 


Never,  in  41  years  of  instrument  manufacture,  have  the 
makers  of  AMERICAN  PREP  lost  sight  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  fact:  The  first  instrument  a  student  buys  is  the 
most  important  instrument  he  will  ever  own. 


No  instrument  has  a  greater  effect  on  his  sense  of  tone 
and  pitch,  his  confidence  or  his  eagerness  to  forge 
ahead. 


That's  why  we  put  into  AMERICAN  PREP  band  instru¬ 
ments  such  an  abundance  of  the  features  usually 
found  only  in  high-priced  horns  .  .  .  why  they  are  so 
true  in  tone  and  pitch,  so  easy  to  blow,  so  beautifully 
styled  and  finished.  We  make  them  to  encourage  and 
inspire  the  students  of  today  who  will  be  the  stars  of 
tomorrow. 


See,  hear,  play  and  compare  AMERICAN  PREP,  the 
outstanding  value  in  the  popular-priced  field. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  ' 

Mods  by  William  Frank  Company 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Drums 


(PeAcuAAwtL,  l&L  Band, 
and  Ohcksjdha 


The  fcM>tball  show  season  h*  pracUeallv 
over  and  most  of  us  are  turning  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  concert  l>and.  Are  your  con- 
etrrt  drums  up  In  good  shape?  Do  you 
have  all  the  traps  you  need  and  do  you 
have  a  good  trap  case  or  box  In  which  to 
keep  them?  I  am  reminded  of  this 
tlwough  a  letter  which  came  some  time 
l>ack  regarding  the  proper  way,  or  a  good 
way,  to  keep  the  drummer's  traps. 

As  many  of  you  have  experienced, 
<lrum  traps  are  too  often  kept  on  the  floor 
or  scattered  about  the  band  room.  Not 
only  does  this  make  a  very  untidy  band 
room  but  the  cymbal  or  Ciaibourine  is 
never  in  the  rigiit  place  wheni  it  is  needed 
— and  the  triangle  is  practically  never 
found.  But  do  you  know  that  an  evening’s 
work  can  correct  this?  You  can  build  a 
cabinet  for  drums  and  drum  accessories 
without  much  trouble — and  it  might  well 
lie  a  project  for  the  whole  drum  sec¬ 
tion. 

First,  let  me  suggest  that  you  build 
decent  shelving  for  the  drums.  This  can 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jonas 

Head,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland.  Mississippi 

Ik;  done  with  I*  x  12"  pine  boards,  using 
beaver  board  or  plywood  for  the  bcutk 
and  if  the  sheh'ing  is  to  set  up  close  to 
the  wall  It  is  not  really  necessary  to 
have  a  back.  The  shelving  should  not  ex¬ 
tend  too  high  and  will  sei^’e  better  if  it 
is  little,  if  any,  above  waist  high.  In 
this  case  the  top  may  serve  as  a  trap 
tray  providing  a  piece  of  heavy  cloth  or 
carpet  is  tacked  to  the  top  to  deaden 
the  sound  of  cymbals,  tambourine  or 
triangle  when  they  are  layed  down.  Trays 
or  pockets  for  cymbals  may  be  attached 
to  the  side. 

A  better  device  for  keeping  these  Im- 
))ortant  drummer's  instruments  is  a  case 
with  doors  which  may  be  locked.  On  the 
inside  there  is  a  hook  on  which  each 
instrument  may  be  hung,  and  pockets  for 
the  cymbals.  Also,  it  is  wise  to  paint 
the  outline  of  the  triangle  where  it  is 
to  go;  the  tambourine  where  it  is  to  hang 
etc.  A  rack  for  holding  drum  sticks  may 
t>e  attached  to  the  door.  If  the  door  is 


to  be  kei>t  locked,  it  is  wise  to  u.m-  a  i 
combination  lock  and  thus  avoid  the  pne.  | 
.sibillty  of  not  flnding  a  key  when  it  is  < 
needed  most  I 

Tympani  Heads 

Queatlon:  "It  's  necessary  to  buy  a 
new  tympani  head.  What  brand  should 
I  get?  Is  it  cheaper  If  I  put  it  on  my¬ 
self  or  do  you  advise  this?" — P.  L.  M.. 
Nebraska. 

Anatoer:  While  I  can  not  suggest  here 
a  particular  brand,  you  can  not  go 
wrong  on  dealing  with  any  reputable 
dealer  in  your  area  and  if  you  must  deal 
by  mail  why  not  consult  the  advertisers 
in  this  issue.  Just  keep  in  mind  that 
tympani  heads  are  costly  and  since  they  I 
are,  be  sure  you  get  the  very  best  you  ! 
can  afford.  The  heads  should  be  trans-  I 
parent  or  clear  rather  than  white  head« 
and  it  is  much  better  to  purchase  them 
already  mounted  unless  you  are  good  at 
this  sort  of  thing.  Be  sure  when  the  head 
is  placed  on  the  tympani  you  have 
enough  "looseness”  in  the  head  to  give 
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BAND,  ORCHESTRA,  CHORAL  and  DRAMATIC  GROUPS 


Leading  schools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
FOLDING  STANDS  give  that  added  ''Audience 
Appeal*.  Group  performances  "show  better*  through 
improved  stage  convenience  and  appearance. 


EASY  TO 


Easy  to  hondlo  units  . . .  adaptablo  to  any  nood. 
Sturdy,  attractive,  easily  folded  for  storage. 
Mfrite  for  full  Information 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2754  S-  34th  Street  e  Milwaukee  7,  Wlscoiuln 
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you  a  collar  of  about  a  half  indi.  If 
you  do  not  have  this  much  play  in  the 
head  yoii  very  probably  will  not  be  able 
to  reach  the  lowest  notes.  Also  when  the 
tympanl  are  not  in  use  keep  some  ten¬ 
sion  on  the  beads  so  there  will  be  no 
shrinkage  or  loss  of  collar.  Do  not  be 
illarmed  if  white  spots  appear  on  the 
head  after  some  playing.  This  is  natural 
and  is  not  due  Co  faultiness. 

Question:  "In  buying  snare  drum  heads 
should  I  get  the  'thin,  transparent  ones 
or  the  solid  white  heads?  Is  one  better 
than  the  other?  Or  Is  there  a  difference?” 

— D.  M.  S.,  Montana. 

.tssicer;  Yes,  there  is  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  transparent  head  and  the 
white  head  and  they  serve  different  pur- 
jioses.  The  transparent  head  is  commonly 
.ailed  "slunk”  and  comes  from  the  hide 
of  an  unborn  calf.  This  head  is  thin  and 
vibrates  easily  therefore  It  makes  an 
excellent  snare  head.  The  white  head 
e^tmes  from  a  calf  a  few  weeks  old  and 
is  generally  used  as  a  t>atter  head.  May 
1  .sugge.st  that  you  buy  several  heads  at 
a  time  and  thus  save  time  and  temper 
for  heads  always  break  at  most  undesir¬ 
able  times.  If  on  a  band  trip,  put  an 
extra  head  or  two  in  the  bus  and  re¬ 
lieve  your  worries. 

Younq  Drummers  and  Old 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  and  hear 
the  Camilla,  Georgia,  high  school  band 
in  action  some  weeks  ago.  This  band  is 
directed  by  Mr.  Andy  Odom,  a  former 
drum  student  of  mine.  Here  I  saw  some 
very  wise  tiUxing  of  beginning  and  ad¬ 
vanced  drummers.  The  wisdom  lay  in 
not  trying  to  make  the  young  drummer 
play  everything  exactly  as  it  should  be 
played.  In  oUier  words,  the  younger 
drummer  played  a  simplified  part  which 
naturally  fit  the  rhythmic  pattern  for 
the  simplified  version  is  the  basic  beat 
in  every  case.  It  was  good  to  see  a  band 
director  realize  the  Importance  of  slmpli- 
fled  parts.  It  might  be  a  good  lesson  on 
all  band  parts  rather  than  to  ex|>ect  all 
players  to  play  the  difficult  parts  equally 
well.  Why  not  try  more  simplification  for 
the  less  experienced  ones? 

Naw  Material 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  new  Method 
for  Tympani  just  published  by  the  M.  M. 
Cole  Company  and  written  by  my  friend 
tteskell  W.  Harr.  Price  one  dollar.  Many 
of  you  are  already  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Harr's  drum  method  and  his  drum  solo 
publications — If  not,  you  should  be.  i  -itn 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Harr  has  eliminated 
the  usual  prelude  of  music  rudiments, 
using  that  v.aluable  space  for  tympani 
instruction  which  he  gives  in  a  logical 
and  interesting  way  including  some  very 
useful  and  interesting  ]>o4nts  on  instru- 
I  ments  of  percussion,  hLstory  of  the 
tympani.  Its  care  and  adjustment  as  well 
as  information  on  selection  and  use  of 
tympani  sticks  and  tuning.  Commonly 
used  rhythm  patterns  are  u.sed  from  tlw 
“tart  and  cross-sticking  Is  clearly  ex- 
lilained.  This  comes  before  the  roll — 

!  which  is  very  logical  of  course.  I’rac- 

Iiivally  every  usable  rliythm  pattern  is 
••mployed  before  the  end  of  the  book, 
und  here  is  something  you  will  really 
•■njoy — you  can  play  Downfall  of  Paris 
on  the  Kettle  Drums  now,  and  Mr.  Harr’s 
drum  solo  The  Green  Diamond  Is  In- 
tluded  as  a  tympani  solo  to  which  may 
be  added  the  regular  piano  accompani- 
uient  Mr.  Harr,  give  us  more  of  these ! 
■'iomethinig  like  this  could  make  a  nice 
)  foncert  tympani  aolo  or  contest  num- 

Iber.  I  think  your  concert  audience  would 
rave  over  a  good  tympani  solo  with  piano 
or,  better  still,  band  accompaniment. 
Why  not  try  it— and  let  me  know.  See 
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Epery  year  shows  vastly  increasing  pref¬ 
erence  for  Getzen’s!  Exceptionally  rich 
in  tone  quality  —  unparalleled  in  beau¬ 
ty —  flawless  in  action  —  Getzen  Cor¬ 
nets,  Trumpets  and  Trombones  have 
won  the  praises  of  band  leaders,  musi¬ 
cal  instructors  and  students  alike.  See 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  FREE  folder. 
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Bb  Clarinet 


Designed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  professional  and  needs  of  the 
student  as  well — it's  America’s  big 
value  Clarinet  I  ITrf/e  for  folder. 

EBONITE  WOOD 

$108.50  $129.50 

complete  with  deluxe  leather  bound 
cate,  including  excise  tax. 


429  E.  Geneva  Street  •  Elkhom,  Wisconsin 


•  From  the  Academy  at  $102.50 
to  the  marvelous  Citation  at  $215.00  the  comets,  trumpets, 
and  trombones  of  Rudy  Muck  are  perfection  themselves. 
There  is  no  comparable  instrument  made.  Send  for  free 
catalog  and  list  of  musicians  and  bands  that  use  MUck  ex¬ 
clusively. 
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To  continue  with  observations  made  this 
past  summer  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  with  my  teacher  friends,  who,  as  you 
know,  wore  In  the  mEkJority  in  my  summer 
cIems.  One  observation  of  great  interest 
to  mo  was  the  want  of  a  definite  correc¬ 
tion  procedure  for  students  who  read,  or 
shall  we  say,  play  by  "rote.” 

In  looking  up  the  word  "rote"  we  find 
this  definition :  mechanical  repetition,  or 
learning  without  understanding,  memoriz¬ 
ing  by  repetition.  This  can  also  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  reading  or  playing  by  position. 
What  I  mean  by  position  is,  simply  to 
look  at  the  treble  clef  third  line  and  think 
"third  line”  instead  of  thinking  "B". 

Have  had  a  surprising  number  of  irtu- 
dents  come  to  me  who  read  music  that 
way,  and  have  corrected  the  prospectlvE* 
of  many  students  along  this  line.  Have 
had  students  who  disagreed  with  me  when 
told  I  thought  they  were  reading  by  rote. 

Being  a  teacher  is  Just  like  being  a 
doctor.  Your  patients,  or  students,  uncon- 
.sclously  show  symptoms  pointing  to  weEik- 
nesses.  If  you  analyze  the  symptoms  you 
generally  get  to  the  root  of  their  trouble. 
There  are  some  very  definite  symptoms 
indicating  that  a  student  is  reading  music 
by  rote,  or  by  position. 

1.  Playing  wrong  tonee.  This  normally 
comes  from  one’s  thinking  second  line,  in¬ 
stead  of  thinking  O  (treble  clef),  fhir  key 


By  Bob  Orgem 

1512  Stout  Stn  Donvor  2,  Colorado 


by  rote.  They  have  leswned  to  play  with¬ 
out  underetanding.  How  can  a  scale  be 
played  If  one  doesn’t  understand  what  that 
.scale  is  composed  of? 

3.  Student  reads  slowly.  Xonnally  1 
will  place  this  symptom  in  the  rote  cate¬ 
gory.  I  have  many  friends  and  colleague.<i 
who  are  fine  players  but  who  cannot  read 
well.  They  have  to  learn  everything  they 
play  regardless  of  how  difficult  or  easy 
it  may  be.  They  must  study  It  first.  In 
pinning  these  people  down  m  to  how  they 
study  or  learn  to  play,  they  will  all  admit 
they  learn  by  routine  or  repetition.  Very 
often  you  can  ask  them  to  name  some 
particular  note  or  tone  upon  sight  and 
they  will  nanoe  It  for  you  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  Yet,  when  they  are  playing  it  as 
D,  C,  F,  or  whatever  It  happens  to  be, 
they  will  think  second  space  or  third  line, 
or  this  fingering  or  that  fingering,  instead 
of  Etctually  thinking  the  name  of  the  tone 
and  letting  the  fingering  be  automatic. 
This  type  of  player  also  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  his  ear  instead  of  what  he 
actually  sees. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  little  incident  I 
witnessed  not  too  long  ago  while  listening 
to  a  friend  of  mine  rehearse  his  school 
band.  They  were  rehearsing  a  number 
that  had  an  unexpected  rest  in  it.  One 
lone  trumpet  player  kept  spilHng  over 
into  the  rest.  After  three  or  four  atienipt!< 
the  band  director  aocused  the  boy  of  not 
reading  his  music.  The  boy  insisted  that 
he  was.  Well,  rather  than  cause  any  fur¬ 
ther  argument  or  embarrassment,  the 
band  director  ctune  out  with  this  retort, 
"You  know,  it  always  amazes  me  how  you 
IMfople  know  what  note  to  play  on  those 
rests.” 

4.  Another  symptom  I  definitely  place 
In  the  rote  category  is  this :  ask  a  student 
to  i^ay  from  any  (dace  starting  in  the 
middle  of  an  exercise  or  piece.  If  they 


signature  can  make  that  line  either  C! 
flat  or  G  sharp.  In  order  to  play  O  sharp 
we  must  think  G  sharp.  When  the  sharp 
or  flat  notation  is  directly  in  front  of  the 
note  it  is  correctly  played  usually.  When 
it  happens  by  way  of  the  key  signature 
we  too  often  play  incorrectly.  This  prove.-; 
definitely  that  we  do  not  know  our  scales 
or  keys  in  which  we  are  playing. 

2.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  scales  or  keys 
in  which  we  play.  This,  I  firmly  believe, 
comes  from  what  our  definition  of  rote 
plainly  states,  "learning  without  under¬ 
standing.”  I  have  a  little  routine  of  ques¬ 
tions  I  ask  every  new  student  that  comes 
to  me,  regardless  of  how  long  he  has 
studied  or  with  whom  he  hits  studied.  It 
pays  dividends  to  me  because  I  get  a 
iwetty  good  line  on  the  student’s  pro- 
s|>ectus  musically. 

One  of  the  questions  is  to  ask  him  to 
play  a  D  major  scale  or  maybe  an  E  flat 
iiuijor  scale.  If  they  muff  the  playing  of 
the  scale  I  will  then  ask  them  the  key 
signature  of  that  particular  scale.  If  they 
don’t  answer  that  correctly,  I  immediately 
make  a  notation  for  my  records,  "Student 
plays  by  rote.”  In  two  weeks  time  I  can 
usually  prove  definitely  that  they  do  read 
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have  difflculty  in  ^tUng  started,  you  can 
be  assured  they  are  thinking  neither  the 
names  of  the  tones,  nor  their  counting. 

6.  On  the  bassoon  we  read  in  both  the 
bass  cief  and  the  tenor  clef,  as  you  know. 
Very  often  we  find  a  student  who  plays 
and  reads  pretty  well  in  the  bass  clef 
but  is  slow  in  the  tenor  cJef.  This  is  de¬ 
finitely  a  symptom  for  the  rote  category. 
These  students  are  making  a  comparison 
between  the  two  clefs.  They  are  forcing 
themselves  to  think  twice  in  order  to  play 
once.  At  least  this  is  the  way  it  seems  to 
me.  First  they  read  the  tone  as  it  is 
called  in  the  bass  clef,  then  think  a  fifth 
interval  upward,  which  will  be  the  name 
of  that  tone  in  the  tenor  clef.  This  is 
surely  the  long  way  around.  We  all  learn 
to  read  the  treble  clef  as  an  independent 
clef.  We  team  the  bass  clef  in  the  same 
manner.  Why  can't  we  learn  the  tenor  clef 
too  as  an  independent  clef?  We  can  and 
we  do.  One  who  plays  the  piano  learns  to 
read  the  treble  and  bass  clefs  simultane¬ 
ously.  If  one  can  do  this,  it  seems  strange 
we  can’t  learn  the  tenor  clef  singly.  I 
have  learned  that  this  is  not  always  the 
fault  of  the  student.  Regardless  of  who 
is  at  fault,  reading  any  clef  by  comparison 
is  the  slow  method.  The  tenor  clef  for 
bassoonist  is  a  must.  Just  as  the  alto  clef 
is  for  the  viola  player. 

How  do  we  overcome  all  of  this  reading 
by  rote,  comparison,  mechanical  repetition, 
learning  by  memory  through  the  ear,  et¬ 
cetera? 

The  four  steps  I  call  these:  (a)  spell¬ 
ing,  (b)  counting,  (c)  spelling  rhythmi¬ 
cally,  (d)  playing. 

We  take  our  piece  and  spell  through  the 
scale  first.  As  an  example,  the  scale  of 
P  major:  F-<3-A-B  flat-C-D-El-F,  We 
point  to  each  note  with  a  pencil  as  we 
name  it.  This  we  do  several  times,  then 
spell  it  backward.s  following  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  with  the  pencil. 

(a)  Now  we  take  our  piece  and  spell 
through  it  in  the  same  manner,  naming 
each  tone,  still  using  the  pencil. 

(b)  We  go  back  and  count  through  it, 
one,  two,  three,  four,  etcetera,  painting 
to  each  beat  note  with  the  pencil. 

(c)  We  go  back  and  spell  through  it 
again  rhythmically,  that  is,  naming  eaoli 
tone  in  its  right  rhythm,  still  pointing  to 
the  beat  note  with  the  pencil. 

(d)  Now  we  go  back  and  play  it  on 
our  Instrument.  You  can  readily  see  that 
If  this  procedure  is  consistently  practiced, 
one  can't  help  but  think  not  only  the  name 
of  the  tone,  but  the  rhythm  as  well.  Now 
if  we  know  the  fingering  of  all  of  our 
tones  well  enough,  we  can  Just  about 
forget  about  them.  The  moment  you  think 
the  name  of  the  tone  your  fingering  will 
become  more  or  less  automatic. 

As  an  example  of  what  this  procedure 
will  do  for  one,  this  past  summer  1  had 
a  number  of  teachers  who  were  having 
difficulty  in  that  they  were  mixing  the 
fingerings  of  the  oboe  and  clarinet.  In 
most  cases  this  came  about  through  mak¬ 
ing  a  comparison  of  the  fingerings  of  the 
two  instruments,  again,  the  long  way 
around.  The  only  way  to  know  the  finger¬ 
ings  of  any  wind  playing  instrument  is 
to  understand  its  physical  construction, 
how  its  overblown  tones  are  controlled, 
and  so  forth.  The  physical  construction 
of  the  oboe  and  the  clarinet,  for  example, 
are  primarily  far  removed.  How  can  there 
be  a  similarity  throughout  in  comixiring 
fingerings? 

This  will  be  my  subject  for  next  tnonth, 
providing  something  more  urgent  doesn’t 
come  along.  Thanks  again  for  your  many 
letters.  So-long  for  now. 
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Th*  ENDURO  clarinet 'mouthpiece 
was  developed  by  BRILH ART  for  stu¬ 
dent  musicians . . .  and  approved  by 
school  bond  exports  os  a  necessity 
in  the  formative  years.  For  the  right 
beginning— oxcoptionoi  ploying 
ease  ond  true  clarinet  tone  quality 
—the  oMswer  is  ENDURO. 
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Edueatlonal  Films  and  Raeordlngs  Ravlawad 
By  Robert  F.  Froelond 

Or—mSM  VWaga,  Bdhon  Daorbor*,  Mkkigam 

The  recording  by  the  French  mueiciane 
ia  recommended  as  the  first  choice.  Both 
recordings  are  satisfoctor}’. 


The  letters  and  comments  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  in  are  most  gratifying 
and  I  will  continue  to  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  sent  In. 

It  Is  good  news  that  the  RCA  com¬ 
pany  Is  going  to  re-lssue  on  single  78 
rpm  records  the  educational  series  that 
has  been  used  by  many  teacliers  for  many 
years.  This  series  has  been  unavailable 
since  World  War  II.  This  catalogue  In¬ 
cludes  hundreds  of  titles  on  single  discs 
and  are  non-breakable  vinyle  plastic.  I 
have  tised  records  from  this  series  (tell¬ 
ing  my  age)  and  I  will  review  certain 
re-issues  as  I  hear  them. 

This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Rasic  Record  Library  for  Elementary 
Schools  also  by  RCA.  This  library  is 
made  up  of  twenty-one  albums  of  non- 
breakable  records  with  complete  notes 
for  teachers  by  Lilia  Belle  Pitts  of 
Columbia  University  and  Gladys  Tipton 
of  Illinois  Normal  University.  These 
albums  will  be  reviewed  one  at  a  time. 
For  a  large  school  R  is  good  to  have 
the  complete  library,  but  in  many  schools 
only  certain  ones  will  be  needed.  Only 
the  complete  set  or  the  album’s  can  be 
purchased,  no  single  records  are  sold. 


Interlochen:  Symphony  of  the  Arts. 
Xational  ifuoic  Camp,  16  mm  Sound.  Full 
color  two  and  one-half  reels.  Running 
lime  tS  min.  Oratis. 

This  Is  another  film  offered  free  by  the 
National  Music  C?amp,  Interlochen,  Michi¬ 
gan.  In  full  color  it  shows  the  depart- 
menUt  of  music,  art,  dance  and  speech 
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VICTOR:  The  Christmas  Album  (Late 
elementary  grades').  Orchestra  with  con¬ 
tralto,  soprano  and  tenor  soloists.  Alburn 
E-8S,  four  ten-inch  records  in  alburn 
with  notes  and  suggestions,  78  rpm. 

This  is  a  beautiful  album  and  can  be 
used  in  the  grade  room  or  as.sembly  at 
Christmas  time.  Among  the  titles  are: 
Naaareth  by  Gounod,  O  Holy  Night  by 
Adam,  Birthday  of  the  King,  Neidlinger, 
We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are,  Hopkins, 
I  heard  the  Beils  on  Christmas  Day, 
Gilchrist  and  other  familiar  favorites. 
This  album  I  would  recommend  for 
listening  &  rote  singing.  The  re<’ording 
and  surfaces  are  good. 


.  .  .  Made  ia  Froace  of  the  flneel  grewa 
French  cane.  For  belter  lane,  ate 
VIMATORS,  the  reedt  with  the  fameut 
grooves. 

10  Different  strengths,  from  No.  I  soft 
la  No.  SVi  hard. 

Ash  year  dealer 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc,  1*50  Sreadwoy,  N.Y.C 
Dtru  Reeds,  made  in  Fratrce,  now  available. 
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Sfoeart:  Qrsintet  in  E  flat  major ,  K. 
iSS,  for  Piano  arUt  Wind  Instruments. 
Yvette  Orimaxrd  (Piano)  d  Wind  En¬ 
semble  directed  by  Fernand  Oubradous. 
(Also  Serenade  No.  8  in  D  major,  K. 
I8S.  Chamber  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Fernand  Oubradous.  One  li"  Long  Play¬ 
ing  record.  Mercury  MO  lOOSl,  $i.8S. 

It  is  the  quintet  that  will  intereat  us 
most  although  both  have  an  important 
place  in  the  school  or  private  library. 
The  Quintet  is  one  of  the  grand-scak- 
Mosart  works  and  has  been  neglected  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rather  unusual  Instrumental 
combination.  The  performers  are:  Pierre 
Pterlot  (oboe),  Ulyase  I>elecluse  (clari¬ 
net),  Maurice  Allard  (bassoon),  Jean 
Devemy  (horn).  ’Thhsi  group  of  French 
musicians  do  a  beautiful  performance 
and  I  recommend  thta  record  whole¬ 
heartedly.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
Quintet  has  been  available  In  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  other  new  recording  of  this  work 
i«  by  memb««a  of  the  Vienna  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra  and  the  coupling  is  with 
the  great  E  flat  Viola  Quintet  of  Mosart 
and  Us  recorded  hy  Waatminster  (WTJiO- 
7>.  I6.9&. 
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MUSICAL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

•VaaFREE  TRIAL  OFFER..» 

•  MERSON,  i-t  Wsif  20th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  II  ■ 
■  ■ 

2  i  d  lii«  to  try  a  THlBOUVILLE  instrumant  on  J 
■  FREE  TRIAL-MONEY  BACK  basis.  Rush  datalls  to:  * 


EBONITE  CLARINET 

GuoroitfMd— 498.00 

Complete  with 
5-Piece  Plush-Lined  Cose 


Ta  SalhfY  Byry  OuaBty 
and  Prka  Damand 

W.  R.  YERKE,  Inc. 
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A  Night  At  Carnegie  Hall:  Lily  Pone, 
Soprfino;  Rise  Stevens,  Afeezo-Soprano ; 
Ezio  Pinza,  Basso;  Raoul  Jobin,  Tenor. 
.Wusio  taken  from  the  motion  picture 
"Carnegie  Hall".  One  10”  Columbia  Long 
Plai/ing  disc.  ML-tllS.  Also  on  78  rpm 
Set  MM-618. 

This  Is  a  set  that  will  And  much  value 
In  the  school  for  the  general  music  class, 
music  appreciation,  and  history.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Film  Council  has  Issued  a  special 
bulletin  on  this  motion  picture  with  a 
discussion  of  the  music  used,  still  shots 
etc.  Miss  Pons  sings  the  hauntltigly 
Oriental  “Bell  Song.”  Rise  Stevens  sings 
Seguldllla  from  Carmen  and  a  famous 
aria  from  Samson  and  Delilah.  Pinza  is 
heard  In  arias  from  Don  Gloa'anni  and 
Simon  Boccanegra. 
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in  the  production  of  operatic,  dramatic, 
ballet  and  symphonic  performances.  It  is 
a  new  film  (1960)  and  Includee  musical 
excerpts  from  the  operetta  HMS  Pinafore 
and  the  Brahms  First  Symphony.  l%e 
address  Is:  National  Music  Dompany,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  Allow  three  to  four 
weeks  for  booking,  depending  on  dis¬ 
tance. 


Tschaikowsky  Concert:  Sterling  Films, 
Inc.,  61  West  56th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Time  nine  minutes.  Purchase  Price 
$65.00. 

The  artist  is  cellist  Lieonard  Rose  and 
the  accompanist  is  Lfcnld  Hambro.  The 
idea  of  a  “Tschaikowsky  Concert”  has 
been  used  several  times,  but  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  successful  productions.  The 
work  of  the  camera  is  particularly  good 
and  is  Integrated  well  with  the  musical 
performance.  The  many  shots  at  close 
range  and  the  flne  musical  performance 
make  this  an  outstanding  fllm.  Highly 
recommended. 


Here  is  a  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu- 
faaure  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance"  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  FREE  folder. 


DEPT,  703,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Military  Academy 

Oradiutei  In  over  100  eoUeiei 
tnd  In  Korernnwnt  tcademlM. 
Personalized  Instruction  by  ftc- 
uHy  of  speclillsts.  Col  logo 
prepzrstory  tnd  Junior  Colleae. 
ties  i2-20.  Rending  tnd  Speech 
Cllnles.  All  rtrsltg  sporU. 
Thirty-two  modern  flrepioor 
buildings.  Including  two  gym- 
ntslums.  Motorized  Field  Artil¬ 
lery.  Cavalry.  Infantry.  Band 
and  Senior  ROTC.  Catalog. 

Bra  I,  Wiyne.  Pa, 


Mozart;  Symphony  No.  iO  in  O  minor, 
K.  550.  Ijondon  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Erich  Kleiber.  One  Long 
Playing  10”  disc.  London  Oramophone, 
L-89.  #(.95. 

This  beautiful  and  familiar  Symphony 
should  be  In  every  private  or  school  rec¬ 
ord  library.  This  long-play  record  Is  well 
arranged  for  school  use,  having  the  flr.st 
two  movements  on  one  side,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  two  on  the  reverse.  This  record¬ 
ing  Is  by  far  the  best  yet  released  on 
long-play. 

too 


A  Concert  for  Organ;  Richard  Keys 
Biggs  playing  the  Organ  in  the  Church 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  (Los  Angeles). 
One  10”  Long  Playing  disc.  Capitol  L- 
8089,  $3.85. 

This  concert  is  played  on  a  flne  in¬ 
strument  built  by  C^avant  In  1928,  with 
.some  re-bulldlng.  The  tones  of  the  organ 
are  warm  and  realistic.  This  recording 
will  And  a  place  in  the  school  library  as 
it  contains  the  .standard  selections  for 
the  pipe  organ.  The  reproduction  Is  good 
with  clear  and  solid  quality.  It  is  highly 
recommended  for  the  music  appreciation 
or  history  of  music  classes.  Some  of  the 
selections  are;  Bach's  Toccata  and  Fugue 
In  D  minor,  Sibelius’  Chorale  from 
Finlandia,  'The  Flfers”  by  Francois 
Iiandrieu,  “The  March  Champetre”  by 
Boex,  The  Schubert  Ave  Maria,  & 
Bachs’  "Fugue  In  E  minor"  (“The 
Cathedral”).  (This  Mr.  Biggs  is  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  E.  Power  Biggs,  also  of  organ 
recording  fame). 
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ANNOUNCING 

Thg  first  of  «  series  of  double-faced  10" 
Vinylite  (unbreakable)  records,  at  78  r,p.m. 

Coraet  Solos  PLAYED  by 

Herbert  L.  Clarke 

"World's  Premier  Cornet  Soloist" 
"SeuncU  from  the  Hudson"  (Clarke)#  |  QC 
8  "Stars  in  a  Velvety  Sky"  (Clarke)^  I.  tfU 

R  e  c  0  r  d  s 

skipped  Rwy.  sp.,  charges  collect,  or  in¬ 
clude  18c  for  postage  (U.  S.  only).  Order 
from 

T.  A.  Colms 

2707  S.  JiiRo  Sfroot,  Arlington,  Vo. 


If  You  MOVE 
NOTIFY  Us 

If  you  have  changed  your  mail  ad- 
dreu  in  any  way,  or  if  you  do  so  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  notify  both 
your  Publisher  and  the  Post  Office  at 
once.  A  recent  change  in  Post  Office 
regulations  casts  the  responsibility  for 
th'is  information  antirely  upon  the 
subcriber.  Undeliverable  periodicals 
are  lost  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
you  notKy  your  publisher  and  tha 
addressing  mechanism  is  accordingly 
corrected. 
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How  to  Play  the  Flute 
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Send  them  to 

Rex  Elton  Fair 

957  South  Corona  St. 
Denver  9,  Colorado 


wan  taken  of  him  Juat  after  he  had  cuiii- 
pleted  playing  a  melody — In  4-4  time — 
of  C-D-E-C  with  an  accompaniment  of 
quarter  notes  for  the  left  hand.  The 
melody  was  of  course  written  In  whole 
notes.  We  are  hoping  that  as  time  goes 
on,  you  will  hear  more  and  more  from 
thto  young  man.  Oh  yes,  we  have  forgot¬ 
ten  to  mentlo'n  that  at  the  time  this 
idioto  was  taken  he  was  but  fifteen 
months  old. 


on  the  piano  can  gain  full  benefit.  Why 
is  this  true?  Because  we  can  VISU¬ 
ALIZE  all  of  theee  scales  and  chords 
even  though  they  be  played  on  a  wood¬ 
wind  or  brass  Instrument  In  arpeggio 
effect. 

Now,  just  to  prove  to  you  my  utter 
.seriousness  In  such  recommendation,  we 
should  like  to  Introduce  to  you  our  first 
firandchUd.  His  name  is  Jimmy  Fair 
Crockett.  He  Is  a  “Regular  F^low”  in 
every  regard,  and  we  expect  and  hope 
that  he  will  want  to  take  part  in  various 
kinds  of  athletics,  ride  a  motorcycle,  fly 
a  plane,  be  an  expert  fly-fisherman,  a 
good  horseman  and  to  be  "tops"  at  any 
gun  club  that  he  belongs  to. 

However  all  this  may  be,  he  seems 
to  have  a  perfect  embrouchure  for  play¬ 
ing  the  flute,  and  we  are  so  In  hopes 
that  he  may  be  able  to  "carry  on”  in 
the  Flute  Playing  World,  even  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  has  his  Grand-daddy. 
Here  he  is,  gentle  readers.  This  "anap" 


Jimmla  Fair  CrockaH 
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Study  of  Piano 
Highly  Racommandad 
Many  readers  of  this  column  in  The 
.SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  remember  that' 
iilwapa  we  have  encouraged  all  mur-ie 
.students  to  .study  piano.  Visualization  is 
the  most  important  and  strongest  element 
Ilf  learning  that  ever  came  to  tlie  as- 
.sLstance  of  any  student,  no  matter  what 
the  subject  In  which  he  feels  the  great¬ 
est  interest.  To  be  able  to  play  all  the 
Major  and  minor  scales,  the  principle 
chords  as  used  in  music  such  as  the 
Major,  minor,  diminished  and  dominaivt 
sevenths — the  dominant  sevenths  leading 
to  new  keys  according  to  the  old  school 
of  composition — ^and  to  be  able  to  play 
all  of  these  entirely  from  memory,  gives 
one  an  insight  to  such  necessary  proceed¬ 
ings  that  only  one  who  can  play  them 


Musical  Terms  Oafinad 

Queation:  It  was  some  eight  or  mayb.- 
ten  years  ago  that  you  Included  in  your 
column  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  a 
list  of  definitions  that  might  be  applie<l 
in  a  humorous  manner.  You  quoted  sonic 
publication  from  which  you  had  ex¬ 
tracted  them,  but  even  though  I  have 
tried  to  keep  my  SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 
on  file  and  In  perfect  order,  I  cannot 
find  this  particular  quotaitioti.  Do  please 
help  me.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  write 
a  thesis  on  the  Flute  and  Flute  Playing 
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that  must  be  completed  by  next  June.  I 
could  make  <iuch  wonderful  u.se  of  that 
part  of  your  column  even  though  It  does 
not  pertain  particularly  to  the  flute. 
Please  allow  me  to  thank  you  again  for 
the  fine  contributions  you  have  made  to 
me  during  the  past  several  years.  Ill 
health  has  been  mine  for  the  pa.st  ten 
years  or  so  but  next  year  I  hope  to 
graduate  and  to  gain  a  Masters  Degree, 
even  at  the  age  of — well,  why  go  Into 
that? — Ha.  K.  S.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

.iiiswer;  My  dear  E.  S.  Plea.se  know 
that  I  admire  you  for  determination  and 
courage.  I  have  spent  many  hours  re¬ 
viewing  hack  copies  of  The  SCHOOL 
ML’SICIAN  and  Anally  came  upon  this: 
We  hope  that  It  is  what  you  want.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Boston  Tran.soript. 
Here  It  Is : 

Musical  Terms  Defined 

Encore :  The  |>enalty  of  popularity. 

Syncopation:  Musical  St.  Vitus  Dance. 

Fugue:  The  favorite  sport  of  John 
Sabastian  Bach. 

Overture:  The  music  employed  to  down 
the  arrival  of  society  leaders. 

Humoresque :  An  infectious  disease 
.started  by  Dvorak. 

Obbligato:  The  instrumental  accom¬ 
plice  in  a  vocal  misdemeanor. 

Pedal :  The  historic  camouflage  of  bad 
playing. 

Serenade:  A  night  song  usually  ren¬ 
dered  under  a  window  and  accomi>anied 
with  an  obbligato  of  bric-a-brac. 

A  Larqar  Bore  for  fhe  Flute 

Question:  While  browsing  through  fhe 
library  in  Seattle,  Washington  very  re¬ 
cently  I  happened  onto  a  copy  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  to  my  great 
surprise  I  discovered  your  column  on 
"How  to  play  the  flute”.  For  many  years 
I  have  been  playing  clarinet  and  flute 
with  a  well  known  Dance  Band.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  studied  intermittently  with 
one  Domlnec  Decaprio  in  Chicago,  clari¬ 
net  of  course.  When  I  was  told  that  I 
must  double  on  flute,  I  was  advised  to 
consult  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute  Methods. 
FVom  your  methods,  Mr.  Fair,  I  have 
gained  most  of  the  knowledge  I  have  so 
far  as  flute  playing  Is  concerned.  Please 
allow  me  to  tell  you  this :  That  of  all 
instrumental  methods  that  I  have  studied, 
your  Flute  Methods  are  by  far,  leaders 
over  all.  Not  only  have  I  enjoyed  and 
profited  greatly  by  studying  them,  but 
recently  I  happened  on  to  a  Wholesale 
Musical  Instrument  Catalog  published  by 
no  less  than  the  David  Wexler  and  Co. 
of  Chicago,  whom  I  understand  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  wholesale  houses  of 
musical  instruments  In  this  country. 
Under  the  heading  of  flutes  Is  listed :  The 
Rex  Elton  Fair  Model  Flute,  made  by 
Wm.  S.  Haynes  Jr.  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  has 
to  say  of  these  flutes:  "Bsitecially  built 
to  the  exacting  specifications  of  America’s 
foremost  flute  authority !”  Three  days 
later  I  hapitened  to  be  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  there  in  the  window  was 
displayed  one  of  your  model  flutes.  I 
entered  that  etore,  told  them  of  my  in¬ 
terests.  and  was  invited  to  try  it.  It  is 
tny  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  I  was  so 
plea.sed  with  it  that  I  bought  it  there 
and  then.  The  tonal  color  and  general 
intonation  is  very  fine.  Now  that  this 
has  been  said,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
4  question.  My  joh  demands  that  I  get 
a*  idg  a  tone  as  is  possible.  Why 
wouldn’t  that  flute— or  any  other  fine 
make — posseas  a  bigger  tone  if  the  bore 
were  enlarged  from  .the  customary  19 
mlllemeters  to  twenty  or  even  more?  If 
you  can  recommend  such  a  change,  could 
you  have  one  made  up  for  me.  If  not 
lhat,  then  maybe  the  Wm.  S.  Haynes 
Co.  of  108  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston  might  do 


the  job  for  me.  Anyhow  I’ll  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  in  this  regard. — D.  S., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.4«sifcr;  Dear  Mr.  D.  S. :  Sorry  that 
I  cannot  recommend  the  enlarging  of  the 
bore.  Fear  of  so  doing  is  based  on  state¬ 
ments  of  Theobald  Boehm — tlie  inventor 
of  our  present  Boehm  system  flute — who 
has  had  this  to  say :  "After  considerable 
experimenting  with  flutes  of  '’arious 
l)ores,  1  feel  that  the  bore  of  nineteen 
millimeters  gives  by  far  the  better  gen¬ 
eral  results.  We  have  made  several  flutes 
with  a  bore  of  20  m.m.  The  middle  regis¬ 
ter  is  very  fine,  in  that  an  unusually 
big  tone  of  very  pleasing  quality  is  easily 
produced.  However  the  lower  tones  are 
of  poor  quality,  and  those  of  the  high 
register  will  hardly  respond  at  all.”  tlur 
finest  flute  makers — so  1  believe — are 
adhering  closely  to  the  flute  with  the  in¬ 
side  measurement  of  19  m.m.  We  must 
advise  you  against  spending  time  and 
money  on  your  suggested  exiieriment. 
However  this  may  be,  you  might  write 
the  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Co.  of  Boston,  the 
•Armstrong  Co.  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  or 
the  Selmer  Co.  of  Elkhart. 

Trill  Troubles 

Question;  In  the  new  music  handed 
Us  by  our  band  director  I  have  found 
the  following  trills  that  I  don’t  know¬ 
how  to  make.  Will  you  please  help  me — 
and  all  of  us  flute  players  in  our  band — 
by  showing  us  in  the  next  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  just  how  to  do  it?  Here  they 
are:  High  E  to  F  sharp  to  (J  and  F 
sharp  to  G  .sharp. 

-tiisiccr.-  E  to  FS :  Regular  E,  trill 
with  thumb  Key.  FS  to  O,  regular  FS, 
FS,  trill  with  thumb  key.  FS  to  GS,  regu¬ 
lar  Angering  fur  PS  trill  1st  and  thumb 
left  hand. 

Fingering  for  High  F^  and  A 

Question :  Very  recently  I  have  mem¬ 
orized  a  flute  solo  that  ends  in  dim¬ 
inuendo  on  high  PS  and  A.  These  tones 
should  be  played  very  softly  and  I  simply 
can  not  do  it  and  maintain  a  good  tone 
and  keep  these  tones  in  tune.  Your  help 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

A»isu,-er;  Play  your  FS  with  Thumb, 
1-3  left,  3  right  wJt^  4  on  the  low  C 
sharp  key.  Play  the  A  with  Thumb  2 
left,  1  right  with  f*  on  low  C  sharp. 

Duet  for  Flute  and  French  Horn 

Question:  While  listening  to  a  radio 
program  the  other  evening  I  heard  a  duet 
for  Flute  and  Fr.  Horn  with  band  ac¬ 
companiment.  It  was  very  beautiful  with 
many  trills  for  the  flute.  Would  you  have 
any  idea  of  what  this  might  have  been? 
Thank  you. — C.  M.,  Miami,  Florida. 
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Standard  FRANZ  Etedric 
Metronome  Q  $13.00 
With  Perfect 

Flash-beat  □  $I7.S0 


FRANZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
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MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

108  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

"THE  TONE  HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD" 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 

lAROSLAV  "JERRY”  CIMERA  aS?'* 

and  ERNEST  PECHIN'S  RECORDED  and  Teacher 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Courae  for 
Comet  end  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  E.  Pechin  and  Carroll  Martin 
arombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Clmara’a  Stai  Pupllr 
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WENGER 

MUSICAL  EQUIPMENT 


TAPE  THE 
EDGES  OF 
YOUR 
MUSIC 


Just  slip  the  back  or  edge  of  your  music 
into  the  machine,  turn  the  handle  and  you 
have  a  tough,  wrinkle-proof  edge  or  t«ck 
that  will  not  tear.  Places  a  permanent  back 
and  edge  on'  dioral,  band,  orchestra  music, 
conductors’  scores,  etc.  H'  tape  (3  rolls  per 
can)  $1.73  per  roll,  'A'  tape  (3  rolls  jier 
can)  $1.97  per  roll.  “Scotch"  Music  Kdger 
$16.75.  Order  by  mail. 

"REEDCONDITIONER" 

"Raadcondltioner"  takes  three  clarinet  or  two 
saiophone  reeds,  holds  them  firmly  on  a  flat 
plastic  surface  so  that  they  dry  without  warp¬ 
ing,  splitting,  or  crackingl  .SO  aach. 


THE  SpUSAPHONf 
CHAIR.jtaNO 

Patent  Applied  for 

•  Supports  all  siaet  and  mokes  of  Sousa- 
pbones. 

•  Adjustable  lo  all  siae  plinrets. 

•  Player  sits  in  normal  and  approved 
manner. 

•  Instrument  is  kepi  in  its  norasal  condi¬ 
tion. 

•  Serves  as  rack  wben  instrument  is  net 
in  use. 

O  A  must  lor  begiimet  or  girl  sousapbonist. 

$29.95  ea. 
SNARE  DRUM  PRACTICE  PAD 

Pocket  SIsa 

Can  be  played  on  either  tide.  The  rubber 
tide  it  for  silent  practice,  the  composition 
tide  for  tone  and  clarity  in  analysing  the 
rudiments. 

■eginnert  prefer  the  composition,  because  the 
sticks  bounce  more  easily  and  tha  tone  it 
crisp  and  clear.  $1.00  ea. 

PORTAILE.  COLLAPSIILE  RISERS 

For  choruses,  knds,  Orchestra.  plywood 
— steel  automatic  friction  braces.  Standard 
eighteen  section  riser.  Accommodates  i0-7S 
players.  400%  saving  on  stora^a  tpaca. 
Standard  three-step  riser  for  standing  chorus 
accommodates  IS-i$  singers. 

Alto  *  Non-Collaptible  Player  A  Snare  Drum 
Stands  *  Conductor  latons  *  Pad  Straps. 
For  Mora  fafarmetlae  WrHt 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JhsL  ^ompoAnAA. 
and,  Cbuvanj^eM,  (J&msUL 

By  C.  Wcdlace  Gould 


Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 

A  .ohort  while  ago  I  received  an  In¬ 
teresting  letter  fron;  W.  Elmore  Slack, 
Musical  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Cyprus 
Temple  Shrine  Band  of  Albany,  New 
York.  In  his  letter  he  said  among  other 
thing.s,  .  .  .  “for  a  long  time  I  have 
wondered  wh.v  more  is  not  written  about 
Virectiuff.  We  have  had  several  direc¬ 
tors  of  school  bands  visit  our  rehearsals 
and  naturally  they  are  asked  to  direct 
a  number,  but  not  one  of  them  appears 
to  know  the  foundations  of  directing. 
And  they  are  receiving  tax-payers  money 
to  teach  school  children.  .  .  .  Would  It 
be  a  good  thing  for  The  SCHOOL  Ml'SI- 
CIAN  to  run  articles  on  the  proper  use 
of  the  baton"? 

Although  I  have  tried  to  keep  this  a 
column  primarily  for  composers  and  ar¬ 
rangers,  it  is  my  opinion  that  now  and 
then  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  run  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  baton  technique, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  no  column  de¬ 
voted  to  this  purpose  at  this  time.  I  am, 
therefore,  going  to  follow  Mr.  Slack's 
suggestion  and  devote  this  article  to  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  proper  use  of  the  baton. 

It  has  been  my  experience  In  teaching 
a  course  In  conducting  here  at  Southern 
State  Teachers  College  that  students  do 
not  have  too  many  difficulties  in  learning 
how  to  handle  the  baton  In  the  basic 
beats  for  two,  three,  four,  and  six  pulse 
rhythm  as  long  as  the  music  starts  on 
the  first  beat  of  the  measure  and  there 
are  no  pauses  or  changes  of  tempo  within 
the  piece.  Troubles  seem  to  arise  when 
the  music  starts  on  other  than  the  first 
beat  of  the  measure,  especially  on  a  half¬ 
beat,  and  when  there  are  fermata 
(Bird's-Eye)  signs  in  more  than  one 
place  in  the  compoyition  and  when,  as  in 
many  overtures,  there  are  complete 
changes  of  pulse  and  speed  indications. 

One  thing  that  I  will  not  tolerate  with 
student  directors  Is  the  laxy  man’s  habit 
of  counting  out  a  measure  or  two  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  starting  the  group  especially 
when  this  is  to  circumvent  the  necessity 
of  bringing  the  ensemble  In  on  an  off 
l>eat  Once  a  teacher  has  thoroughly 
drilled  his  class  on  the  pro|>er  manner  of 
bringing  in  the  group  on  the  various 
types  of  off  l>eats  and  in  various  speeds, 
the  students  will  come  to  realise  that 
there  is  no  valid  necessity  for  counting 
out  preliminary  beats  in  order  to  achieve 
a  correct  entrance. 

The  flrst  thing  I  tFach  In  a  course  in 
conducting,  even  before  I  teach  the  basic 
l>eats  through  diagraming  the.se  on  the 
blackitoard.  Is  how  to  execute  the  pre¬ 


liminary  beat.  This  is  very  simply  ex-  i 
plained  In  the  following  diagram :  i 


The  X  indicates  the  position  of  the 
right  hand  when  the  director  is  poised 
and  ready  to  commence.  The  curved  line 
Indicates  the  direction  the  hand  travels 
as  it  approaches  the  first  actual  beat 
which  is  the  point  of  entrance  fur  the 
group  being  directed.  The  O  indicates  the 
actual  point  where  the  flrst  beat  oomes. 
Now  this  particular  type  of  preliminary 
beat  is  used  chiefly  when  the  down  beat 
is  groing  to  be  the  flrst  beat  of  the  mea-'^- 
ure,  in  rapid  tempo,  or  slow  tempo  for 
that  matter,  and  is  also  used  when  the 
music  enters  on  an  other  beat  than  the 
flrst  in  a  slow  tempo  where  it  is  going 
to  be  possible  to  distinctly  count  out  the 
remaining  beats  of  the  measure  before 
again  coming  down  for  a  strong  down 
beat  on  the  first  beat  of  the  flrst  full 
measure. 

In  a  piece  in  rapid  two  pulse  rhythm 
when  the  music  starts  on  the  last  half 
of  the  second  beat  of  the  measure,  I  use 
a  somewhat  dlfTerent  preliminary  beat. 

My  hand  is  raised  to  point  X  as  in  the 
next  diagram.  ( Point  X  is  usually  at  eye 
level  and  about  one  foot  to  the  right.) 
Instead  of  curving  around  and  up  before 
dropping  for  the  entering  beat,  as  I  dc 
onstrated  in  the  preceding  diagram,  I  / 
usually  make  my  movements  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  next  diagram :  , 
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You  will  note  that  in  this  case  my 
hand  drops  down  first  and  then  ascends 
catching  the  half  beat  with  a  sharp  snap 
of  the  hand  where  the  diagram  indicates 
the  word  “And”.  Then,  as  formerly,  the 
hand  curves  around  and  drops  for  the 
first  beat  of  the  first  full  measure. 

Similarly,  when  directing  a  composition 
beginning  on  the  last  half  of  the  third 
beat  in  four  pulse  rhythm,  I  raise  my 
hand  to  position  X  as  formerly.  Again 
I  drop  my  hand  and  raise  it  sharply 
to  the  place  marked  “And"  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diagram.  Here,  however,  instead 
of  dropping  to  "1”  directly,  I  first  drop 
a  short  distance  to  “4”  and  then  move 
up  again  before  dropping  this  time  for 
the  first  beat  of  the  first  full  measure. 
.See  next  diagram : 


This  by  no  means  gives  all  the  ways 
that  the  preliminary  beat  may  be  handled 
but  if  the  reader  will  study  carefully  the 
three  fireceding  diagrams,  he  will  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  as  to  how  best  to  han¬ 
dle  the  preliminary  beat  in  various  im¬ 
portant  situations  where  he  will  have  to 
use  it. 

When  a  piece  of  music  contains  a  hold 
sign  (Fermata),  the  student  must  be 
taught  to  suspend  all  movement  of  the 
hands  at  this  point  with  the  right  hand 
held  again  at  eye  level.  Then,  when  the 
student  director  again  wishes  to  recom¬ 
mence  directing,  he  will  have  to  use 
the  preliminary  beat  as  illustrated  in  ex¬ 
ample  1  above  and  drop  into  whatever 
beat  comes  next  in  the  measure  after 
the  fermata  sign.  He  can  then  move  his 
hand  up  and  down  to  count  out  the 
remaining  number  of  beats  and  then  pre¬ 
cede  according  to  formula  when  the  first 
beat  of  the  following  full  measure  is 
reached. 

The  matter  of  adjusting  to  changes 
of  time  signature  within  a  composition 
is  really  not  at  all  difllcult  once  the  di¬ 
rector  understands  how  to  handle  the 
preliminary  beat  and  how  to  handle  a 
fermata,  or  tenuto  as  it  sometimes  is 
called.  This  Is  especially  true  when  the 
hold  is  used  at  the  point  of  change  of 
the  time  signature.  Of  course  when  there 
is  no  hold  sign  and  the  music  continues 
without  a  pause  going  from  one  pulse 
beat  to  another  the  matter  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  because  all  that  has  to  be  done  is 
for  the  conductor  to  change  his  hand 
movements  to  those  required  for  the 
new  rhythm. 

In  a  future  article  I  will  discuss  the 
basic  beats  used  In  directing  and  dia¬ 
gram  each  of  these.  The  matter  of  get¬ 
ting  the  bounce  into  each  beat  will  also 
be  carefully  discussed  as  will  what  to 
do  with  the  left  hand  while  the  right 
is  beating  out  the  basic  beats.  How¬ 
ever,  what  I  have  discussed  in  this  pres- 
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ent  article,  is  in  my  opinion  even  more 
Important  than  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  beats.  At  least,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  students  have  more 
trouble  in  learning  how  to  enter  on  off 
beats  and  in  learning  how  to  handle  the 
hold  than  they  do  in  learning  how  to 
make  the  correct  movements  for  the  basic 
beats. 


If  you  are  interested  in  having  more 
articles  on  problems  relating  to  handling 
the  baton,  I  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  you.  Next  month,  however,  my 
article  will  again  be  on  problems  relating 
to  composing  and  arranging. 

See  you  next  month ! 


Please  Mention  the  School  Musician  When  Buying 


AT  LAST. . 

The  Best  Working 
and  Longest 
Lasting 
Valve  and 
Slide  Oil 
with  the 
Perfect 
Applicator 


The  MIP-A-DROP  CAP  fits  your  beltle  of 
SLIKSTUF,  the  oil  without  an  squat,  and  con  bo 
used  repaatedly  on  one  bottia  after  another. 
Ditpentet  just  the  amount  of  oil  you  with  to 
apply.  Try  it  and  tee  the  difference. 


SLIKSTUF  with  plain  metal  cap .  2Sc 

SLIKSTUF  with  ORIP-A-DROP  CAP . 35c 

DRIP-A-DROP  CAP  only .  10c 


A$k  for  it  at  your  music  store. 


Distributed  by  WILLIAM  P.  BREDE 

lex  145,  Soeth  Sfatiee,  Yeahers  5,  N.  Y. 


STICKY  VALVES? 


HERE’S  THE 
SOLUTION 

•  100%  Pure  oil, 
specially  developed 

•  Non>gumming 

•  Pleasant  odor 

•  Only35< 


For  Best  Tone  Quality  and  For 
Preserving  Your  Instrument 

Use  Get  oed  Get  Woeed  Striegs 

for 

Violin,  Viola,  Collo,  Bast, 

Guitar  and  Ukulala 
Atk  for 

La  Bella  Ne-Toee  La  Preferita 
Sweeteee  Criterloe  Regiea 


E.  &  O.  MARU  INC. 

Mir  of  A4uwfal  Strings  Stncc  1600 
38  01— 2aiJ  AVE.,  L.  I.  C.  5.  N.  Y 


oieecToes i 

0*1  NAOaV  L.  ALFORO't  FRII  OeUI**— 
“tNARFS  st«  FLATS" 

N*  profrsa  coaplii*  wiUMat  oe*  or  te*  «(  Mi. 
Alford  i  fsaooi  ooroltr  ouBOort.  Cnlqe*  SsiBoalos, 
ooool  Mvnd  raocu.  coBodr  Idtsi.  Try  "STEP 
ABXAO."  Mt  Alfotd'i  Isft  ursBsrBOBi.  roa'll 
wui  It.  "THE  WXDOINO  OP  HEINIX  A 
XaTHBINA."  "NXBO."  "Hl’NOBT  FITE"  SETS. 
u.d  "ru.  BE  BEEIN-  TOC."  t  coBodr  ssBbor 
d*tlta«d  u  SM  lb*  Btad  off  luio.  Msb*  Siam 
iMladsd.  S«ed  t*r  FBEE  (oer  lodtyl 
HtSST  L.  AirOID  STSOIOt.  Ill  N.  Hits  It.  CStaH.  lU 


MAKE  INSTRUMENTS 
LAST  LONGER.. with 


Peptndoblg  lubficotlon  re^cei 
.  .  .  prtvefiU  corrotien 
•  •  .  keept  volva$  retpenfiva. 
Utg  Hia  Eltcfric  Oil  Hiot  motcket 
thg  high  ftondordt  of  fha 
HOLTON  inttrwment  lina.  ivy 
it  from  yout  mvtic  deoltr 
with  with 

[Plain  Cap  Drop  AppNcator 

2Sc  30c 


RAISE  FUNDS 

Th#  etiy  COVETTES  way— with  smTLTON*9 
3  favorite  perfumes.  OLI>  HI'ICK.  FRIBND- 
8Hir‘8  GARDEN  and  DG8BRT  FLOWER. 
Rtudents!  Teachers?  Raise  money  for  your  cloil. 
dub.  irhool.  etc.  with  no  effort.  Excellent  repeat 
Item  with  constant  source  of  Income.  NO  TAX 
FORMS.  Write  for  detail!  now. 

STUART-CHASE  CO.  North  Ur^mm,  N.  J. 
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gjr  LOOK  SHARPER  ^ 
||  IN  FINE  QUALITY 

If  M-L  UNIFORMS 


Bandt  look  sharper  .  . 
ond  they  are  sharper 
in  M-L  designed 
uniforms.  Your  band 
will  ‘be  in  tune  with 
the  times  when  fitted 
out  by  M-L.  Get  the 
best  in  design,  style, 
appearance,  work¬ 
manship  ond  fit — 
start  off  by  getting  . 
of  our  full- 


copy 
color  band  uni-‘ 
forms  cotalog  SM, 
k  together  with 
A  -  somple  fabrics. 
You'll  be  glad 
you  did. 


FREE  PLANNING  HELP 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

210  West  8th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


SUN 
Ogden. 
beauty 
If  you 
for  a  < 
would  r 
number 
Ing  Is  q 
to  give 
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number 
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Bennet 
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is  rhaf 
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full  an 
that  th 
that  Z 
band.s. 
19.00. 


The  VanderCook  School  of  Muwc  Concert  Band  it  one  of  our  finest  Collage  Bandt,  with  complata  symphonic  instrumentation.  Begin¬ 
ning  promptly  at  7:30  P.M.  Friday,  December  15,  this  superb  organization  will  present  a  two-hour  concert  and  clinic  of  the  very  finest 
band  materials  in  print,  to  the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  in  Chicago. 


Hear  Them  Play  at  MID-WEST  CLINIC 


£!a/u{  TJtuAjic  finviaw 


Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  has  been  Read,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately  Graded  and  Described. 

By  Richard  Brittain 

Materials  Instructor 
and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  of  Music, 

E.  Easy.  M.  Medium.  D.  Difficult. 


throughout  and  isi  modern  in  its  harmonic 
structure — students  will  enjoy  its  modern 
stru<-ture.  Parts  are  not  hard  and  will 
take  little  effort  to  prepare  for  public 
fjerformance.  Pub — Bubank  FI  Bd  $2.25. 
Sym  Bd  $3.50. 
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FIU.ST  SWKDISH  RHAPSODY— (D) 
Leitlzen.  This  number,  an  original,  by 
Mr.  Leidsen  is  well  suited  for  a  program 
or  contest  number  as  it  will  appeal  to 
audience  and  musician  alike.  It  is  melod¬ 
ic  and  is  descriptive  of  the  Swedish  type 
of  song.  The  parts  are  not  too  difficult 
l>ut  will  require  skill  in  putting  them 
together  as  there  are  often  several  parts 
moving  at  once  and  great  study  on  the 
part  of  the  director  is  needed  to  bring  out 
the  most  Important  voices.  A  nice  melodic 
horn  duct  is  offered  as  a  challenge  to  the 
french  horns.  Parts  are  well  cued  for 
other  instruments  throughout.  1  recom¬ 
mend  this  number  highly.  Pub. — Jfills  FI 
Bd  36.00.  Svm  Bd  ffi.OO. 


Gives  You  Better 


•  Conveniently  tailored  uniforms 
that  fit  each  years'  new  band 
group  without  expensive  alter¬ 
ations. 

•  Smartly  styled  and  desigr>ed  to 
fit  your  ideas. 

•  Best  quality  materials  and  tai¬ 
loring  sized  and  tit  by  our 
exclusive  YEAR-TO-YEAR 
SYSTEM  give  LOW  UPKEEP 
COSTS. 

•  LONGER  WEAR  and  easier  re¬ 
fitting  year  after  year. 

•  LOWER  COST  per  year  ot  wear. 


lUKNK  OVERTURE— (M)  arr.  Dave 
Bennett.  A  brand  new  arrangement  of 
song.s  from  the  musical  show  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  following :  "The  Talk  of  the 
Town,"  “Alice  Blue  Gown,”  "Irene,"  “To 
Be  'Worthy,”  and  "Castle  of  Dreams.”  Mr. 
Bennett  is  masterful  in  his  handling  of 
such  a  selection  so  as  to  make  It  playable 
by  school  bands.  This  number  will  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  next  concert 
program.  Parts  are  not  difficult  and  can 
be  played  by  most  school  bands.  Pub. 
— Feiat  FI  Bd  36.00.  Sgm  Bd  39.00. 


ITg  Can  Supply 


W  Don't  Miss  ioaming  Aboot 

This  Revoivtionory  Now  Improvtmtirt 

Before  ordering  new  or  replacement  uniforms  tor 
your  band  be  sure  to  get  all  the  details  ot  tha 
Stanbuiy  Uniform.  Learn  how  these  convention¬ 
ally  tailored  uniforms  can  be  refitted,  to  vour 
band  each  succeeding  year  without  loss  ot  style, 
beauty,  and  without  expensive  alterations. 

AVAILABLE  IN  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  FABRICS. 

in  your  choice  of  styles.  No  obligation  when  you 
ask  us  to  help  you  plan  your  next  order. 


OOLDE.V  BEARS  MARCH— (M)  Yoder. 
This  6/8  march  svas  published  In  1941 
and  I.*!  little  known  to  those  who  were 
in  the  service  and  away  from  materials 
that  were  made  available  during  those 
years.  We  enjoy  this  number  as  a  flashy 
addition  to  our  library  of  good  easy 
marches.  I'm  sure  you  will  like  it  very 
much.  Pub — Hoffman  FI  Bd  $1.25. 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 


70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application  i 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFC.  CO 

mSiaMna.  ClidMl2.0bli 


MEN  FROM  MAR.S— (ME)  Walters.  A 
rhymic  selection  that  Is  descriptive  of  the 
title.  The  tempo  remains  the  same 
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SUN  VALLEY  MOUNTAINS —( E) 
Offden.  .  I'm  deeply  impressed  with  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  this  Overture. 
If  you  are  looking  for  something  nice 
for  a  class  C  or  D  band  for  contest,  I 
would  recommend  this  as  one  of  the  better 
numbers  of  the  recent  releases.  The  open¬ 
ing  Is  quite  slow  and  melodic  which  tends 
to  give  young  groups  a  chance  to  develop 
their  ability  to  sustain  chords  and  adjust 
Intonation  problems.  I  recommend  this 
number  highly.  Pub — BHk’a  FI  Bd  $3.00. 
Sym  Bd  $4.50. 

MEHIRYMAKERS  MARCH— (M)  Paul 
LaValle.  You  may  have  heard  this  num¬ 
ber  on  the  “Band  of  America”  program 
at  one  time  or  another.  The  march  Is 
based  on  the  “Jolly  Coppersmith”  theme 
and  is  well  arranged.  The  trio  give  op¬ 
portunity  for  chimes  or  bells  to  be 
featured  on  the  “Jolly  Coppersmith” 
theme.  Pub — Fox  FI  Bd  $2.00.  Sym  Bd 
$2.75. 

CITADEL  OVERTURE— (E)  Dave 
Bennett.  The  title  “Citadel”  sugge.sts  .a 
fortress  commanding  a  city.  The  overture 
Is  rhapsodic  In  construction  and  portray.^ 
musically  the  colorful  highlights  of  such 
a  stronghold.  The  arrangement  Is  quite 
full  and  is  very  easy.  I'm  of  the  opinion 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  best  easy  overtures 
that  Dave  Bennett  has  done  for  school 
band.s.  Pub — C.  F.  FI  Bd  $6.00.  Sym  Bd 
$9.00. 


New  Uniforms!  Everything 
Swell  at  Batesville,  Miss. 

From  aU  reports  Batesville,  Mississippi, 
is  stepping  forward  with  their  school  band 
program.  The  new  band  director  is  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Newman,  who  was  formerly 
band  director  at  Pontotoc,  Mississippi. 

With  a  seventy  piece  band,  and  more 
coming  up,  twenty-flve  hundred  dollars 
has  been  raised  and  spent  for  new  band 
instruments  Including  two  BBb  bass  horns, 
tour  french  horns,  two  baritones,  one  bari¬ 
tone  saxophone,  alto  clarinet,  oboe,  bass 
drum,  four  snare  drums,  kettle  drums  and 
some  drum  accessories. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  $3,100.00  was 
raised  for  new  uniforms  which  arrived  In 
time  to  use  at  the  Fall  football  games. 
Such  as  the  above  is  surely  an  indication 
of  the  band  spirit  not  only  among  the 
school  administration  but  of  the  city-wide 
parents  group  as  well.  We  predict  fine 
progress  for  this  band  and  great  things  for 
Batesville — and  what  could  be  otherwise 
with  such  spirit  and  enthusiasm? 


Back  buiuM 

Mm«  sH  back  kstMS  of  Tbs  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  srs  svsilsbls.  II  enlsrsd 
by  msll,  3e  sddHIonsI  lor  potfags  musk 
bs  sddsd  to  tbs  prico  ol  oseb  maqa* 
das.  II  back  eoplas  ordarad  ara  ao 
laafar  avallabla  yoar  moasy  w*ll  ba 
promptly  ralaodad. 

Carraat  sad  two  lm< 
madlataly  pracadiag 
litaat . SSc  par  copy 

Issaas  fflora  thaa  tbraa 
moatbs  old,  and  not 
moro  than  niaa . 40c  par  copy 

All  haaat  asoro  tbaa  10 

atoatbt  la  arraari . 60c  por  copy 

Cat  Mill 
li 


N«w  Uniforms  Make 
Bands  Better,  Parents  Prouder 

Buy  from  fho  Roliablo  Concerns 
Advertised  on  these  and  following  Pages 


STlVVtc 


^  Make  ^t€uUio€^  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uniforms 
because  they  are  "tops”  in  style,  design, 
appearance,  fit,  and  workmanship.  All 
factors  considered,  Craddock  uniforms 
cost  less  per  year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


CTha  Craddack  Bandsman” 

—chock-lull  of  prKtical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 


UNinOU  $PECIUTI[$  :N  DMM  major  and  majorette  UNir0RM$ 


^^CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS 

CRADDOCK  BUILDING. KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


YOU  CANT 
BEAT  THE  BAND 

tUt 

(tMAXd 


ALWAYS  tU 
PIRFECT  BLEND 
of 

QUALiTY 
ECONOMY 

PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 

PROM 

DESIGN  to  DELIVERY 

FruhauE 

SOWTHWIST  UNIPORMt 
WICNITA  a.  KANSAS 


FECHHEIMER' 


WrJtn  ''Band  Dopt." 
tor  eolorMlf  lllna- 
trotod  catalog,  $mot- 
pie  fabrics  and  prices. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

Uaffernis  fer  Over  dS  fears 

CINCINNATI  2  OHIO 
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IMart  Ideas 


Aid  to  Singoft 

DEH'ROIT — Latest  product  developed  to 
help  singing  groups  is  a  handsome,  dura¬ 
ble  music-folder  called  the  “Choral-Aide," 
which  applies  a  new  design-principle  to 
the  problem  of  handling  sheet  music. 

The  “Choral-Aide”  Is  a  lightweight, 
sturdy  folder  with  stiff  covers,  finished  in 
simulated  leather.  Flexible  wire  "spines". 


fitting  Into  sturdy  metal  brackets  inside 
the  binder,  will  hold  securely  in  place 
as  many  as  six  pieces  of  standard  octavo- 
size  music,  for  easy  reading. 

Storage-pockets  in  the  covers  offer  space 
for  additional  pieces  of  music. 

Novel  use  of  the  flexible  wire  stiffeners, 
which  are  placed  inside  the  center  fold 
of  the  sheet  of  music,  Uien  slipped  into 
binder-brackets,  keeps  the  music  safely  in 
proper  order,  yet  permits  swift  changes. 

“Choral-Aide”  folders  are  produced  by 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


1950  ACCORDIONS — Wholeiale.  Free  catalog. 
American  Accordion  Center,  5329  Belmont,  Chi- 

cago. _ 

FOR  SALE:  New  genuine  With.  Heckel  Bas- 
ioon,  improved  mode!,  4  roller  keys,  E-FS  shake, 
complete  in  case,  $1,050.00.  American  Ry.  Ex¬ 
press  arrangement  trial.  Baxter-Northup  Co.,  835 
837  South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. _ 

CALLING  ALL  BAND  DIRECTORS:  Rental 
plan  with  option  to  purchase  available  on  new 
and  reconditioned  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Write  for  our  32  page  catalog  which  we  will 
forward  upon  request.  Nappe  Music  House,  2536 
Devon  Avenue,  Chicago  45,  Illinois. _ 

CONN  SOUSAPHONE  $250.00  —  Conn  BB 
Upright  Bass  $1-25.00  —  Conn  single  French 
Horn  $135.00  —  Vega  Double  French  Horn 
$165.00  —  American  Standard  Baritone  $95.00  — 
Lots  of  good  standard  make  cornets,  trombones, 
clarinets  at  bargain  prices.  New  cornets  and 
ebonite  clarinets  at  $75.00.  Save  money  with  us. 
Let  us  know  what  you  need.  Repairing  of  all 
instruments  from  piccolo  to  sousaphones.  Most 
complete  repair  shop  in  Elkhart.  Free  estimates 
on  all  your  repairs.  Musician’s  Supply  &  Repair 
Co.,  1030  S.  Main  St.,  Elkhart ,  Ind. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Selmer  Paris  A  Clarinet,  Full 
Boehm,  Excellent  Condition.  No  Case,  $100.00. 
F.  Kreider,  Main  Street,  Collinsville,  111. _ 

CABART  Oboes,  English-Homs,  Flutes,  Clari¬ 
nets  and  Bassoon.  Used  Loree  and  Selmer  Oboes. 
Special  discount  for  Schools.  Oboe  reeds  exactly 
like  those  I  use  as  first  Oboe  with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony  $1.50  each.  Clarinet  reeds  dozen 
$2.00.  Saxophone  reeds  dozen  $2.50.  Marcel 
Dandois,  2660  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Cincinnati  24, 

Ohio. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  2  Kohlert  wood  clarinets  will  be 
sold  below  cost,  $70.00  each ;  Cabart  Bassoon, 
German  System.  24  keys,  maple  wood,  case  and 
accessories,  $395.00 ;  Bach  silver  trumpet  like  new 
$90.00;  lOO’s  of  other  bargains  in  brass  and 
strings.  Crestline  Music_Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 
FOR  SALE:  Fine  Conn,  wood,  alto  clarinet, 

Sst  overhauled.  Robert  Welty,  Box  364,  Sturgis, 

ichigan. _ _ 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments  just  what  schools  are  looking  for  ranging 
in  price  from  $47.50  up.  Big  stock  of  sousa- 
phones  from  $195.00  up.  Upright  Bass  horns 
from  $89.50  up.  Baritone  horns  from  $72.50  up. 
Alto  horns  and  mellophones  $45.00  up.  Hundreds 
of  saxophones  from  $49.50  up — C  melodies,  so¬ 
pranos,  altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Lar^e  selec¬ 
tion  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons 
at  low  school  prices.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  fpr 
rental.  Write  us  for  details  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange. 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich.  _ 

_ REED  MAKING  ~ 

REEDS:  Oboe  $1.00  each,  English  Horn  $1.25 
each.  Balto  House,  1302  William  Street,  Balti- 
more  30,  Maryland. _ 

CLARINET  REEDS.  Hand  Finished  by  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Symphony  Clarinetist.  Every  reed  plays. 
They’re  amazing.  4  Reeds  $1.00.  Leon  Lester, 
2425  North  50th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. _ 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS:  guaranteed  hand¬ 
made,  selected  cane,  free  blowing,  beautiful  tone, 
pe'-fect  pitch,  professional  model,  nationally 
known,  $1.25;  3  for  $3.25.  Maxim  Waldo, 

1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 

REEDS — OBOES:  I  will  make  your  reeds  as 
perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect 
pitch;  $1.50  each.  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used 
oboes  and  English  horns,  Loree  and  other 
makes.  Reed  making  materials.  Andre  Andraud, 
6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. _ 

OBOE  REEDS  hand-made,  tested,  ready  to  play. 
Nothing  finer  regardless  of  price.  $1.00  each;  85c 
plus  old  tubes.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157,  Elk- 
liart,  Indiana. _ 

HINES  REEDS  of  choice  French  cane.  Clari¬ 
nets,  Saxophones,  Oboes,  Bassoons,  English 
Horns  —  Highly  Endorsed :  Specialist  for  fifteen 
years.  Information  upon  request.  Hines  Reeds, 

Kosciusko.  Miss. _ _ 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  that  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French 
Cane,  especially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists.  4 — Reeds  $3.80 — $11.00  doz.  John  E.  Fer¬ 
rell,  9523  Erie  Drive-Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

_ miscellaneous" 

ARRANGING  for  Band,  Orchestra — Piano  Vo¬ 
cals  —  Manuscripts  corrected  and  prepared  for 
publication  —  Words  set  to  music  ■ —  School 
songs.  Send  manuscript  for  estimate.  Prompt 
service.  Val’s  Arranging  Studio,  P.  O.  Box  2169, 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 


UNIFORMS 

FIFTY  Blue  band  coats,  caps,  belts,  citation 
cords,  $200.00.  Bargain.  39  capes,  caps.  Red, 
Black  $100.00.  Thirty  new  Purple  Gold  jackets 
$50.00.  Forty  white  Palm  Beach  coats  $60.00. 
Two  batons  $5.00.  Shawl  collar  double-brested 
orchestra  coats.  White,  Beige,  all  sizes  $8.00. 
White  peak  lapel  orchestra  coats  $4.00.  Tuxedo 
Trousers  (used),  cleaned  pressed  $6.00,  some 
$7.00.  Tuxedo  suits,  also  full  dress  tails  $30.00- 
$-25.00.  Shirts  $2.50.  Dinkies — ties.  New  Red 
Band  Caps  $2.50.  Caps  made  to  order  $3.00. 
Majorette  costumes  (used)  cleaned,  pressed,  as¬ 
sorted  colors  $5.00.  Shakos  $4.00.  New  $7.00. 
Single  breast  'Tuxedo  suits  including  vest  $15.00. 
Orchestra  coats  single  breast  $4.00.  Leaders 
coats  assorted  colors,  sizes,  $7.00.  Minstrel  Suits 
$7.00.  Twenty  white  minstrel  coats  $30.00.  Min¬ 
strel  wigs  $2.00.  Interlocutors  white  suits  $12.00. 
Chorus  costume  sets,  longs  shorts,  bargains. 
(Female,  male  wigs.)  Beautiful  Rhumbas  $8.00. 
Can-can— formal  gowns.  Beautiful  Rayon  curtain 
(8  X  36)  Gold  Green  $35.00.  Another  (12  x  20) 
five  sections  $50.00.  Mountain  snow  scene  cur¬ 
tain  (10  X  20)  $20.00.  Beautiful  Red  Velvet 
Curtain  (12  x  20)  $75.00.  Cowboy  chaps  leather 
$15.00.  Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted, 
Chicago. 

FOR  SALE;  64  Two-Tone,  Blue  wool  uni¬ 
forms.  West  Point  style.  Gold  trim.  White  leath¬ 
er  belt.  Gold  ostrich  plumes.  Citation  cord,  Sh.ake 
^pe  hat.  Only  six  years  old.  Extra  accessories. 
Buttons,  Emblems,  etc.  Wayne  O.  Gilfry,  La 
Grande  High  School,  La  Grande,  Oregon. 

FOR  SALE:  67  Used,  but  gootl,  navy  blue  w-ool 
whipcord  band  uniforms,  double  breasted  with 
golo  trim,  and  Pershing  style  caps  and  gold  pom- 

Coms  to  match,  all  for  $500.00.  Here  is  a  goo<l 
uy.  Some  of  the  uniforms  have  been  worn  only 
a  year.  Myron  S.  McKelvey,  Director  of  Music, 
Dayton  Oakwood  High  School,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  Band  uniforms,  blue  with  gold 
trim ;  46  coats,  28  trousers,  25  skirts,  24  caps. 
2  twirler  uniforms:  white  with  gold  trim.  Priced 
very  reasonable.  Write:  John  1.  Sward,  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Valley  Center,  Kansas. 

BAND  UNIFORMS.  59  good  grade  all  wool 
uniforms.  Dark  Royal  Blue  trimmed  in  White. 
Coat,  trousers,  cap,  citation  cords,  one  drum 
major  and  one  white  conductors  uniform.  Cjood 
condition.  Junior  High  and  High  School  sizes. 
Unusual  offer  of  $475.00  for  lot.  Send  inquiries 
to  Band  Director,  Freeman  Burkholder.  Berne 
French  High  5?chool,  Berne.  Indiana. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Hear  These  Michigan  City  Musicians  at  Big  MiD-WEST  CLINIC 
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Til*  Mid-W*it  Mationai  Band  Clinic  ofRcially  opans  Thursday  aftarnoon,  Oacambar  14,  at  2:30,  with  on*  of  th*  nation's  finast  grada 
school  bands.  Undar  th*  diraction  of  Mr.  Frad  Wabar,  this  championship  band  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  will  peasant  th*  vary 
latast  and  finast  band  matarials,  that  avary  band  diractor  will  want  to  us*  in  his  own  band. 
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Begin  Work  NOW  on  Your 


BUNDLE  SUBSCRIPTION 

January  through  June  — 6  Big  Motivating  Issues 

Send  The  School  Musician  into  the  homes  of  your  band  and  orchestra 
musicians.  See  it  at  work  as  “salesman"  of  your  School  Music  Pro¬ 
gram.  When  parents  see  what  other  towns  are  doing  to  support  and 
advance  music  education  in  their  schools,  they  will  want  to  do  as 
much  for  their  own  children.  Let  The  School  Musician  work  for  you 
6  months.  See  for  yourself  what  it  will  do. 

I  25  Copies,  6  Issues,  for . $16.50 

Special  Mid-Year  w  so  Copies,  6  Issues,  for .  31.00 

Bundle  Prices  1  75  Copies,  6  Issues,  for .  38.50 

*  Cash  Must  Accompany  Each  Order 

Orders  Under  this  Special  Offer  Must  be  Received  by  December  20  to  Get  the  January  Issue 

A 

Send  Your  Order  Now,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN— 28  East  Jackson  Bl..  Chicago  4  * 


Better  Band  Instruments  Since  1882 

Z'  •  Used  and  endorsed  by  America's  finest 
V  W  protes'sionals.  Send  for  free  catalog 

Fischer  Musical  Inst.  Co.,  Inc.  Cooper.  Square,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  .V 


When  Inquiring  about  these  Instruments,  cases,  at  your  local  Music  Store,  or  writing 


THE  SWEETEST  CLARINET  EVER  MADE 

Used  by  nearly  75%  of  the  world  s 
finest  clarinetists.  Send  for  free 
catalog 

Carl  Fischer  Musical  Inst.  Co.,  Inc. 


direct  for  Information,  just  say  you  "saw  It  advertised  In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.'' 


\.ARGfR  ON  ''^5/Ot..- 

t  SMA\.U^  7HE  OVJ1S/0^ 

impossible....? 


New  f/  Streomline  Coses  BUT  WE  DID  IT...! 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU. 
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Please  mentioH  THE  SCHOOL  UUSICIAN  icAen  attaireriiiir  advertiaemente  tn  this  mapaslHe  Nov*mb«r,  I9S0 


